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THE BURSTING OF THE BUBBLE. 

News comes during the past week of the failure of one of 
the oil concerns that has been operating extensively during 
the past two years. This news was not unexpected by those 
who had watched with any attention the character of the 
business done. Tue Curistian CENTURY some months ago 
pointed out the inadvisability of preachers giving up the 
ministry of the Word to promote such ventures. A time of 
prosperity affords congenial occasion for the growth of 
mushroom schemes, whose only value is their power to al- 
lure the unwary with promises of rapidly amassed wealth. 
They are usually operated either by men whose methods 
are questionable or by those who are sincere in their belief 
and honest in their statements, but are misled by the ap- 
pearances of things. 

Few people unacquainted with the history of such enter- 
prises would be able to estimate the number of investors 
who are drawn into such schemes. When a man has a little 
money saved and is caught at the proper moment there is no 
venture he will not grasp if a plausible story is told. There 
is a sort of madness for speculation that seizes upon even 
very sensible men at times, and accounts for much of the 
encouragement lent to fraud and dishonesty. It is bad 
enough to be tempted of the devil to wrong and foolish con- 
duct, but the ease with which excellent people, and especially 
those to whom an offer comes backed up by church relation- 
ships and quoting familiar names, is enough to tempt the 
devil himself to turn promoter. 

The tide of speculation that has been sweeping through 
the ranks of the Disciples is amazing. Ministers have left 
their pulpits and renounced their sacred vocation to sell oil 
and mining stock. That they should have little difficulty 
in selling such goods is not only possible, but to be expected. 
In a time of speculative fever men only need the encour- 
agement of those who are trusted as spiritual guides to em- 


bark in schemes which in cooler moments or with other 
solicitation they would entirely reject. It takes little re- 
flection to discern the effect of this state of things upon such 
ministers and upon the church in general. Other cases in 
which the work of preaching is still continued reveal such 
side interests in investment companies as to thoroughly 
dilute and weaken the work accomplished. Preachers who 
visit conventions secondarily to enjoy the benefits of such 
a gathering, and primarily to make their percentage on stock 
they can sell to their brethren, soon find their real level, 
not only in the esteem of those brethren, but in their own. 

THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY is not speaking at random in 
this matter. We have had abundant opportunity to judge 
of it both by personal observation and by reliable testimony. 
Many of the “companies” organized in our brotherhood to 
sell oil stock or mining stock have presented their claims 
to us. We have been solicited to buy the stock. We have 
been offered stock gratis upon condition of lending personal 
influence. We have even been offered cash inducements to 
the same end. We have been pointed to the examples of 
preachers who were said to have made some hundreds or 
even thousands of dollars in the increase of stock values. 
We have been told of an editor of one of our papers who 
had purchased or been given stock and was drawing large 
dividends from his influence to further the business among 
his brethren. We have said from the first what we here 
repeat, that there are two insuperable objections to many of 
the investment companies such as we have described. The 
first is that they are not solvent, and sooner or later may be- 
come bankrupt. It is not necessary that the promoters 
should be dishoner*; they may be, as in many cases they 
are, managed by men who have no sufficient business qualt- 
fications and are accordingly helpless when the inevitable 
crisis comes. It does not take a great deal of business 
acumen to see that the payment of dividends not from legiti- 
mate earnings, but from the proceeds of fresh sales of stock, 
can bring a company to but one ending. But our chief ob- 
jection does not lie in this field. We believe that the loss 
of what has been put into these holdings is not only the 
natural and practically assured result, but that it is the 
fortunate and desirable ending to most ‘of those who invest. 
A little experience of this sort may work the cure of the 
speculative fever. The real losers are those who make 
money, and so are led to the expenditure of time and 
thought which belong to better things. With the man 
whose deliberate choice of work in life is commercial and 
who honestly promotes any-plan which he believes legiti- 
mate and substantial we have no argument. These men 
rather deserve our commendation. But our protest is 
against the abandonment of the ministry or the sacrifice 
of its interests for speculative ventures. We are quite con- 
vinced that there are many of our brethren who have in- 
vested in these companies for one reason and another and 
upon whose devotion and success in the ministry the pres- 
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ent profits and the final loss will have no hindering effect. 
But the danger is not effaced by these exceptions to the rule 
of deterioration. 

When we gave our voice against these ventures some 
months since we received urgent protests from some breth- 
ren who were sure we were mistaken in our judgment, from 
others thanks for timely warning and from still others con- 
firmation of our views, accompanied by facts proving the 
two-fold danger to which we have referred. We do not 
doubt that our present words will seem to some interested 
ones. to be but idle tales. Yet we shall be glad if the recent 
failures and the practical certainty of approaching insol- 
vency in others shall lend point to our suggestion that our 
ministers at least keep themselves free from promoting in- 
vestment ventures both for financial and moral reasons. 





CHRONICLER’S DESK. 

That culture is not inimical to Christianity, but helpful to 
it in the highest sense, is shown by the remarkable historic 
fact that Christianity in every age has conquered and cap- 
tured the ablest sad most cultured of its opponents. This 
manifestation of its convincing power began in the very first 
generations of Christians by converting its bitterest foe, 
the greatest man of his time, and one of the very greatest 
of all time, an educated genius and a man of colossal per- 
sonality, Saul of Tarsus. The evidential value of Saul’s 
conversion ‘five years after the ascension, from the stand- 
point of culture, may be illustrated by the case of the two 
eminent skeptics who agreed among themselves that each 
of them should write a book against the Christian religion. 
They commenced to search for evidence and argument 
against the faith, and the outcome of their investigations 
was the conversion of both to Christianity. They then 
agreed to write a book in its favor, and giving special prom- 
inence to the argument that had most told in convincing 
him. One of them wrote on “The Conversion of Saul of 
Tarsus” and the other on “The Resurrection of Christ.” 
These were bound up together and still exist as one of the 
ablest apologies that have ever been written in defense of the 
Christian faith. Several of the church fathers were the 

eatest of pagan scholars before they became Christians. 
Justin Martyr was a profound philosopher and a man of the 

ighest order of culture. Pertullian was deeply versed in 
pagan learning. Origen and Clement of Alexandria, the 
most cultured city of the ancient world, were men of intel- 
lect and learning, and Tatian was the most scholarly man of 
his day. All these and many more were compelled to antici- 
pate or imitate the exclamation of Emperor Julian, “Oh, 
Gallilean, thou hast conquered!” The modern church has 
been no less successful in the conversion of its philosophic 
and cultured opponents. The last example is George John 
Romanes of Oxiord, one of the most distinguished of Euro- 
pean thinkers and scientists. Prof. Romanes in his books 
and essays had put himself on record in opposition to all 
forms of faith in a personal Creator and Ruler of the uni- 
verse. He was a scientific evolutionist of the agnostic per- 
suasion somewhat after the type of Tyndal, Huxley and 
Frederick Harrison. In his later years, however, like Prince 
Bismarck, he was led to reconsider the whole question of the 
claims of Christianity. And this reconsideration, as in the 
case of the great German chancellor, brought him back to 
faith in Christ. At the time of his death he had planned a 
work to be entitled “A Candid Examination of Re- 
ion.” He did not live to finish the work, but the few 
fragments left to his executors for publication indicate his 
complete return to Christianity. This repudiation of athe- 
istic evolution and a materialistic philosophy of the universe 
by a great thinker and an able man of science, after spend- 
ing many years of his life in their defense and exposition, 
and his unqualified acceptance of the Christian conception 
of God and the world, is a significant sign of the times and 
shows that Christianity is abundantly able to hold its own 
against a godless culture and an unbelieving science. 

Education is not an enemy but a friend to Christianity. 
aeenenes is not the mother of devotion, but knowledge. 
ulture is an enemy to superstition, but not to true religion. 





The school master in the land will break up provincial 
narrowness and smite insular sectarianism on the head, and 
so far from hindering the cause of righteousness, he is a 
forerunner and an ally of enlightened Christianity. To 
Christianize illiteracy is next door to an impossibility. Ig- 
norance is the one thing that both church and state have 

e 


reason to fear. Our safeguard against moral and political 
peril lies not in ignorance, but in deeper and more universal 
knowledge. To save the home we must educate the chil- 
dren; to save the state we must educate the voter; to save 
the church we must educate its members. If you want me 
to make a first-class citizen of the state or a first-class mem- 
ber of the church or first-class material for a progressive 
civilization give me an educated not an ignorant person. 
The culture to which I refer must not be exclusively intel- 
lectual. I refer to a symmetrical drawing out of the whole 
man in all his faculties and powers. The intellect must be 
sanctified or it will become an instrument of evil. Con- 
science must be developed and the moral sense trained 
that knowledge may be consecrated to the highest uses. If 
only the mental faculties are involved in education the result 
is a cunning animal or a smart devil, a Mephistopholes and 
not a man. Intellectual acquirements are of little use in 
building character without a knowledge of God. Because 
Christianity makes its appeal to the universal heart of the 
race it will continue to conquer its intellectual foes and to 
make better friends of its friends. 





AN INTERESTING PROPOSAL. 

The Brooklyn Eagle of recent date makes the surprising 
statement that “nothing more sensational from the stand- 
point of an ecclesiastical proposition has ever emanated 
from a preacher of the gospel” than the letter which Dr. M. 
E. Harlan read to his congregation, a copy of which hag 
been previously sent to Dr. P. S. Henson, pastor of the 
Hanson Place Baptist Church. It seems that a few weeks 
ago Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis preached a sermon in which 
he advocated a “community of interest church”—a union of 
weak churches into a strong one, dividing the labor by hav- 
ing two or three pastors. The Brooklyn Eagle took the 
matter up arid wrote to a number of ministers of different 
denominations asking their opinion of Dr. Hillis’ views. 
Dr. Henson made his reply in a sermon, in which he pointed 
out in a very frank and candid manner the difficulties in the 
way arising from certain doctrinal disagreements which 
exist. 

It seems that the fact was disclosed that a fair-minded, 
Christ-loving Baptist and a fair-minded, Christ-loving Dis- 
ciple were standing on ground which is dangerously near— 
i. e., dangerous for the growth of sectarianism, as the sequel 
shows. Dr. Harlan begins by saying:. “I do not know of 
one single clearly stated sentence in which I would disagree 
with you in dealing with the same subject.” And he con- 
cludes with a proposal which shows him to be very much in 
earnest : 

I am ready to unite on the principles you announced in your last 
Sunday’s sermon and in the practice of that union right here in 
Brooklyn, “the City of Churches.” Our own personal opinions we 
will hold as matters of personal opinion and nor intrude them upon 
our brethren as tests of fellowship. We can afford to do this for the 
sake of union and for Christ’s sake, as well as for the sake of the 
unsaved masses who have no churches and no pastors because a 
divided church has been squandering her Lord’s money in building 
and sustaining many churches in the best localities on the same 
block through denominational pride and for denominational prestige, 
while the poorer districts are poorly equipped with churches. I am 
willing, if necessary, to resign my pastorate and advise my congre- 
gation to unite with this union church. The money that is now used 
to support the church whegg! labor can then be used in destitute 
regions or on heathen fields, and the building which we now occupy 
can be removed to some more needy field. This one union church 
can then do a better work than two of the same kind in the same 
field. The church where I am now pastor is within three blocks of 
the Sixth Avenue Baptist church. Instead of having two churches 
so close together we will then have one. The money thus saved can 
be added to the equipment for work and make the church much 
more i Why should this be thought to be visionary if we 
both are willing to wear New Testament names and in New 
Testament practices? The things which divide us are few and un- 
pe ay apn ge oy i which bind us together and 

for peace. These last things are primal and eternal. 
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Our union church will then stand for a personal faith in Christ 
which leads to repentance and a regenerated life. We will practice 
New Testament baptism and wear a New Testament name. In 
addition to this I hereby offer myself to this union church as a 
missionary either at home or abroad. To this glorious end I am 
willing to sink all denominational pride, not to save Christ or to 
please men, but to please Christ and save men. Let us quit talking 
about the difficulties and about it being impractical and view the 
— from Calvary. To the man of weak faith the salvation of 
the world is a very impractical and impossible thing. Let us be 
so busy with doing His will that we have no time to doubt His 
plans. We will be pardoned, I am sure, if we spend our time de- 
livering His message and let the Lord settle the question of the 
“decrees” and “irresistible grace” and “God’s sovereignty.” Now 
while God’s spirit is striving mightily with His people, let us enter 
the matter prayerfully for this “kind goes out only by fasting and 
ee !” Let Him work in us “that which is well pleasing in His 
sight.” 

Dr. Henson said to a reporter : 


“I am in entire sympathy with the fraternal sentiments expressed, 
and will do all I can to bring about what he suggests. It is an evi- 
dence that we are getting very near together, and that is gratifying. 
A union of two such denominations seems practical. But Dr. 
Harlan and I will meet and talk it all over and set what can be 
done.” 


Tue CuristiAn Century hails with joy any such prac- 
tical movement looking toward the union of God’s people 
upon those things which are vital and essential in Christian 
faith. 





WHAT THEY SAW. 


Two men visited Chicago recently. One was here “Derby 
week.” The other arrived a few days later. The first of 
these—a young man—went away wiser:but poorer. He had 
at one time been a member of the church. But he told his 
friends that he could not find any Christians in Chicago and 
supposed that the church was dead. In fact, he said: “The 
people are worshiping at a new shrine. The horse has be- 
come the universal object of adoration. And the people 
have as many different favorites as did the ancient wor- 
shipers on the banks. of the Nile.” 

In proof of this astounding statement he told his friends 
of the immense throng of gaily dressed people, the coach 
and four, the three-horse tandem, the wild and uncontrolled 
enthusiasm, as some favorite horse came round the curve 
and into view. Men were there from every part of the 
country who were willing to risk their hard-earned all, and 
perhaps their neighbor’s or employer’s all on a single race. 
Thousands, yea, millions, of dollars changed hands. Sunday 
was a gala day for the large throng of the devotees of the 
turf. We are little surprised that he went away thinking 
that the church was dead. 

x* * * 

Number two on his arrival set about to “see the town.” 
Becoming weary of sight-seeing by day, he looks for some 
place to spend the evening. He sees a great crowd surging 
down the avenue and turn in at the great Auditorium. He 
hears some one remark: “This must be a very popular play.” 
He turns to ask who is the “star.” But before he has time 
to receive reply he finds himself swept irresistibly along 
without an opportunity to secure a ticket. Once in line there 
is no turning back. He is bewildered. At the next moment 
of clear consciousness he discovers that he has been granted 
entrance. Every seat is occupied from parquet to the third 
gallery with a well-dressed and orderly lot of le and 
hundreds are standing up. The curtain has already been 
raised. There is a great chorus on the stage singing. Every 
one about him is singing. 

The situation begins to dawn upon him. He is in a great 
religious gathering. A vast concourse of people have as- 
sembled to welcome R. A. Torrey (the successor of Dwight 
L. Moody) and Charles M. Alexander, his Sankey, on their 
return from a great evangelistic tour around the world. He 
expects to be bored. (He, too, has been a member of the 
church. ) Everybody listens with wrapt attention as the 
evangelist recounts the great victories of the cross which 
God hath wrought. Thirty thousand men and women com- 
mitted themselves to the Hicuest Ipeat of life in this tour 
of eighteen months. Among the number were two Bud- 
dhist priests, members of the family which stand close to the 





throne in China, university men, ostics, atheists, drunk- 
ards ; all found their common needs satisfied in the Christ, 
the Savior of men. This was made possible because the 
people had been praying with one accord and were ready to 
work unitedly for the salvation of men. 

This vast audience, representing many shades of de- 
nominational belief, had found their unity in the Christ of 
history and experience ; in the God whom Jesus made known 
personally to the world. 

Our friend leaves the city resolved that he will again take 
up the cross and that never again will he “be ashamed to 
own his Lord or blush to speak his name.” A very different 
— - upon his lips from that which the former visitor 

told. 





THE RECENT FLOODS. 

As the weeks go by the widespread suffering from the 
recent floods grows more appalling instead of diminishing. 
Usually such public calamities are greatly exaggerated, but 
this time the enormous loss of property and the dire distress 
was greater than could be realized at first. The reports in 
private letters from personal friends describes a condition 
which the public can only inadequately appreciate. These 
personal letters make us realize how near all are to loss and 
suffering. One of our faithful preachers writes of the 
church swept away. A brother who confessed his faith in 
the Savior during one of our meetings tells of the damage 
to the mill. A friend in Missouri writes graphically of the 
conditions in Kansas City. According to the et 
our Lord these sufferers were not sinners above others. e 
philosophy that a sufferer must be a special sinner is not 
scriptural. We again extend the sympathy of Tue Curis- 
tran Century to the recent fi sufferers. 





ALTAR STAIRS. 

The interest in Judge Scofield’s thrilling story—Altar 
Stairs—grows each week. Already we have orders for 
hundreds of back numbers of the paper, which we cannot 
fill. Last week one of the foremost preachers in the state 
of Illinois wrote: “I have found a hustling boy who will 
handle the Christian Century. I believe four issues have 
come out since Altar Stairs began. Send ten copies of each 
of these issues.” 

Another writes: “Send us twenty copies of each of the 
back numbers of the Christian Century since Altar Stairs 
began.” These are only samples of many letters we are 
receiving. At a heavy expense, we have enlarged the paper 
this week and reprinted the first four chapters of Altar 
Stairs. We have printed several thousand extra copies and 
will send samples of this number free to those who desire 
to secure a club of new subscribers and take advantage of 
our extraordinary book offer described on the last page. 
Tell your friends about Altar Stairs. After they read this 
wonderful Christian story they will thank you for asking 
them to subscribe for the Christian Century. A number of 
Endeavor societies are reading a chapter at each meeting. 
Tell your friends that the Christian Century will be sent 
six months for only fifty cents. Send us a club of ten of 
these trial subscriptions and we will send you a full set of 
Famous American Statesmen and Orators. Or, advance 
your own subscription one year and send us five new sub- 
scriptions at one dollar each, and we will send you a full set 
of the Six Great Books described on the last page of this 
paper. This splendid library should be in every home 
and every lawyer’s office. e regular retail price of the 
set is $9.00. We buy them upon special introduction terms 
and give you the benefit. Persons receiving sample copies 
of the Christian Century will favor us and their friends by 
mentioning Altar Stairs and our book offer. 





To work fearlessly, to follow earnestly after truth, to rest with a 
childlike confidence in God’s guidance, to leave one’s lot willingly 
and heartily to him—this is my sermon to myself. If we could live 
more within sight of heaven, we should care less for the turmoil of 
earth.—John Richard Green. 





He best helps others to decide who decides for himself. 
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A June Night in India. 
ADELAIDE GAIL FROST. 


“Good-night”—we each forget 
The palm tree by the shore; 
“Good-night”—who knows but June 
Is here with rosy store? 
“Good-night”—the hills are green 
And streams are wide and deep; 
“Good-night”—cool shadows lie 
Beneath the trees asleep. 
“Good-night”—forget, dear heart, 
What kind night darkly hides; 
“Good-night”—for you and me 
The rest of home abides! 





CHRISTIAN FREDERICK SWARTZ. 


FY ARCHIBALD MAC LEAN, PRESIDENT FOREIGN MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY, 
Phis illustrious man was born in Sonnenburg, in the 


Electorate of Brandenburg, October 8, 1726. His mother 
died in his infancy. In her last hours she told her husband 
and pastor that she had dedicated her child to the Lord and 
bound them by a promise that they would encourage him 
to enter the ministry in case he showed any desire or apti- 
tude in that direction. At the age of twenty he entered the 
University of Halle. There, under the influence of Schultz, 
a missionary from Madras, and Professor Francke, he de- 
clared his willingness to become a missionary, if he could 
obtain the consent of his father. After taking two or three 
days to consider the matter, his father not only gave his 
consent, but his blessing, and told him to forget his own 
people and his father’s house, that he might win many souls 
for Christ. As he was going to join the Danish mission 
on the east coast of India, he was ordained in Copenhagen. 
As that mission was aided by the Society for the Promotion 
of Christian Knowledge, he visited England on the way out. 
He was given a free passage on board the ship Lynn. He 
left England on the 12th of March, 1750, and reached India 
on the 17th of July. He settled at Tranquebar. 

His first task was to learn Tamil, the language of the 
people among whom he was to labor. He threw his soul 
mto his studies with so much energy that he was able to 
preach his first sermon within four months. He went about 
from place to place and talked much with the natives about 
the things pertaining to the kingdom of God. The next year 
he taught a class of children. He soon became very expert 
in conversation. Because of his ability as a linguist and his 
aptitude in managing men he was given the oversight of all 
the schools and churches south of the Kavari river. Swartz 
was a born linguist. German was his mother tongue. He 
mastered English that he might preach to the British troops. 
He learned Greek and Hebrew for Biblical study. He un- 
derstood Tamil thoroughly. He studied Portuguese that 
he might minister to the descendants of the early con- 
querors of that part of India. He learned Persian because it 
was the court language; and Hindustani because it was 
spoken by the Mohammedans; and Marathi at the request 
of the raja of Tanjore. His knowledge of so many lan- 
guages was a source of much power. 

Swartz spent twelve years in Tranquebar. In those years 
he made many preaching tours into the country roundabout. 
At the request of the churches in Jaffna and Colombo he 
visited Ceylon. His services there were most acceptable and 
fruitful. He himself was cheered and pleased with his visit. 
During these years he was being prepared for a larger 
work. In May, 1762, he went on foot to Trichinopoly and 
Tanjore and began those labors that have immortalized his 
name. In Tanjore he was ¥ gpterye to preach in the city 
and in the king’s palace. He took occasion from questions 
the courtiers asked about worldly matters to speak to them 
about God and heaven. At Trichinopoly he was welcomed 
by the British officers and began his work among the sol- 


diers of the garrison. The place contained at that time about 





20,000 souls and had numerous mosques and pagodas. 
Here Swartz preached the gospel to Mohammedans, Hindus 
and the English residents and soldiers. He was most 
assiduous in his exertions among the people of the country. 
At the same time he won a wonderful influence over the 
English. His object was to reach the people of Tanjore 
as well as those of Trichinopoly. Tanjore was a beautiful 
little kingdom. It was called the garden of south India 
on account of its fertility. It was, however, sadly mis- 
managed. The Raja was nominally despotic, but in reality a 
slave of the priests and his political advisers. There was not 
even the semblance of justice in the courts of law. 

At his first conference with the raja Swartz spoke freely 
against the folly of idolatry and proclaimed the truths of 
the gospel. Soon after he returned to Trichinopoly, but the 
raja sent after him, inviting him to return. He visited the 
place from time to time, until, in 1778, he made Tanjore 
his headquarters. The raja said to him, “Padre, I have 
confidence in you, because you are indifferent to money.” 
That was a prominent trait of his character. On his leaving 
his home he relinquished all claim upon his father’s estate. 
He cared neither for money ‘nor for power nor for fame. 
He declined a bequest that was left him by an officer whom 
he had served. A valuable present was offered him by a 
native minister; he accepted a flower instead. Hyder Ali 
sent him some money. It would have been a breach of 
etiquette to return it; so he handed it over to his own gov- 
ernment. He ministered to the sick and the dying during 
the siege of Madura; the money that was sent him on ac- 
count of his services was given to support his schools and 
orphanage. When he was sent on political missions by the 
government he refused to receive anything beyond his trav- 
eling expenses. “Let the cause of Christ be my heir.” 
That was one of his latest utterances. 

He won the confidence of three most dissimilar parties— 
an oppressed people, a suspicious tyrant and the directors 
of the British Empire in the East. Hyder Ali said, “Do not 
send me any of your agents, for I do not trust their words or 
their treaties; but if you wish me to listen to your proposals 
send to me the missionary of whose character I have heard 
so much from every one; him will I trust and receive. Send 
me the Christian.” Amidst the wars of the Carnatic the 
nawab issued this order: “Permit the venerable Father 
Swartz to pass unhindered, and show him respect and kind- 
ness; for he is a holy man and means my government no 
harm.” In the time of famine the people would bring noth- 
ing into Tanjore because they had been plundered and de- 
ceived by the officers. The raja said, “We all, you and i, 
have lost our credit; let us try if the inhabitants will trust 
Mr. Swartz.” He was authorized to act as agent for the 
government. Within two days two thousand oxen were 
placed at his disposal and eighty thousand measures of rice 
were brought in to the starving garrison. This was done 
on the simple promise of the missionary that they would be 
paid in due time. The British government had all faith in 
his integrity. The military and civil servants with whom 
he had to do became his friends. The Hindus would do any- 
thing for him. Every kind of favor was shown him. To 
crown all, the raja made him the guardian of his son. On 
his deathbed he said to Swartz, “He is not my son, but 
yours.” Swartz did what he could for his protege. The 
prince never became a Christian, but he never ceased to 
reverence his guardian. On the stone that marks the resting 


place of the great man the following lines were inscribed: 


“Firm wast thou, humble and wise, 
Honest, free from disguise ; 

Father of orphans, the widow’s support, 
Comfort of sorrow of every sort; 

To the benighted dispenser of light, 
Doing and pointing to that which is right. 
Blessing to princes, to people, to me, 
May I, my father, be worthy of thee, 
Wisheth and prayeth they Sarabojee.” 

His attention to political matters did not draw him away 
from -his special work. He was a missionary to the last. 
Until his strength failed he was diligent in preaching, 
catechizing and attending to his flock. He was careful in 
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training the catechists who gathered around him. He lived 
among the Christians like a father. He was loved and 
honored by all, from the king to the humblest peasant. Nor 
was he less feared because he was so loved. For he re- 
proved without respect to situation and rank. He told all 
persons without distinction what they ought to do and what 
to avoid to promote their temporal and eternal welfare. 
What other men could effect only by military force he ef- 
fected by the marvelous influence which he had over all 
people. He was possessed with a devotion and a holy en- 
thusiasm scarcely paralleled and never surpassed. 

Bishop Heber said: “I used to suspect that, with many 
admirable qualities, there was too great a mixture of intrigue 
in his character; that he was too much of a political 
prophet; and that the veneration which the people paid him 
was purchased by some unwarrantable compromise with 
their prejudices. I find that I was quite mistaken. He was 
really one of the most active and fearless, as he was one of 
the most successful missionaries who have appeared since 
the apostles. His converts were between six and seven 
thousand.” 

His influence was not dependent upon his wealth or upon 
his equipage or upon his position, but upon his own person- 
ality and upon the gospel which he preached and illustrated 
in his own life. One of his friends tells us how he lived. 
His dress was pretty well worn. It was foreign and old- 
fashioned. His income was two hundred and forty dollars 
a year. He had no other means of making a new establish- 
ment. He had a room in an old Hindu building; this was 
just large enough to hold his bed and himself, and in it few 
men could stand upright. A dish of rice and vegetable 
dressed after the manner of the natives was what he could 
always sit down to cheerfully. A piece of dimity dyed black 
and other materials of the same homely sort sufficed for an 
annual supply of clothing. Thus easily provided for as to 
temporalities, his only concern was to “do the work of an 
evangelist.” He had a winning personality. He fascinated 
and charmed all with whom he came into contact. He could 
speak to Mohammedans and Hindus of Christ in such a way 
as to hold their respect and confidence, while pointing out 
the errors and defects of their own faiths. 

The East India Company erected a monument in his 
honor. The inscription states that his life was one continued 
effort to imitate the example of his blessed Master. He died 
in his seventy-second year. He spent nearly fifty years in 
India. He left it as his dying testimony that the work of a 
missionary “is the most honorable and blessed service in 
which any human being can be employed in this world.” 





AN OLD ROMAN SENATOR. 
A. L, FERGUSON, 


An old senator once stood upon a balcony while the citi- 
zens of Rome were parading her streets. 

Heading the grand procession were the old veterans of 
the Roman army—men of sterling worth, men of many 
scars, who had successfully fought the battles of Rome. 
As these men, occupying the place of honor with bowed 
heads and trembling forms, passed under the balcony the 
old senator looked down upon them and then lifted his 
hands and cried, “What will become of my country when 
these have passed away?” 

Next in the procession came the flower of the Roman 
army—men with erect forms, a firm step and unfaltering 
courage; men with great faith in the future of the empire 
and so loyal to her interests as to be willing to march across 
the burning sands of the desert or battle with the infantry 
of snow in the mountain vastness that they might shadow 
all lands with the eagles of Rome. 

When the old senator looked down upon them again he 
lifted his hands and cried, “What will become of my coun- 
try when these have passed away?” Following these was 
a large company of the proud citizens of Rome, and as they 
marched beneath the balcony the aged senator looked upon 
them unmoved. Now the rear of the long procession is 
drawing near and childish voices can be heard in the dis- 
tance lifted in song and shout. Soon a great company of 








‘ children are passing beneath the balcony, with cheery voices 
and bright eyes and happy faces, and as the old senator 
looked down upon them he lifted his hands and cried, “My 
country’s safe! My country’s safe!” I too am a sentinel 
on the balcony of time, noting the panorama of the church 
of Christ as it passes before me. In the lead and filling the 
place of honor are the grand old vetetans of the cross, men 
and women of many battles and many victories. For many 
years they have stood in solid columns, facing the living 
questions of the hour, massing their forces wherever the 
enemy made a stand and with the courage of “invincibles” 
pressing the battle to the gates of darkness amid the pound- 
ing of heavy guns and ever standing for God and righteous- 
ness. These grand old Christian warriors have planted the 
banner of the King on many of the moral battlefields of 
America, and now as they pass by with measured step I lift 
my hands and cry, “What will become of the church when 
these have passed away?” Next in order are the men and 
women of the hour, the flower of the army of Christ. Like 
the old soldiers, they too have on the armor of the King and 
are now valiently fighting the fight of faith, They know 
that the irrepressible conflict of the ages is upon us, and 
having unbounded faith in their great Commander, his wis- 
dom, love and power, they, like the Damascan phalanx, 
have hooked shield to shield and, compassing all the conti- 
nents and islands walked by man and with one great pur- 
pose born of God, they are pressing toward the moral and 
spiritual conquest of the world. 

I know that these are full of holy zeal and will work while 
it is yet day, still I recall that nearly a thousand million of 
human beings are yet in darkness and need the light of life, 
and these who form the true nobility of the earth are surely 
marching toward the evening shadows, and as they are 
passing I lift my hands and cry, “What will become of the 
church when these have passed away?” But hark! I hear 
sweet music wafted from afar, like the murmur of waves on 
a distant shore. Now it is drawing nearer and breaks upon 
my ears in overflowing songs of joy and gladness, like the 
angel choir above the Judean hills, when lo, there comes 
marching under the balcony a vast company of children— 
Bible school children with mottos and banners and singing 
the praises of the “King of Kings.” As they lift to me and 
heaven their bright eyes and happy faces and songs of glad- 
ness I lift my hands and shout, “My country’s safe! The 
church is safc.” 


Cuba, IIl. ropa ae ee 
GLANCE AT THE GLOBE 


R. A. Torrey preached to 6,000 persons at Chicago Avenue Church, 
at three services. 

Senator Hanna, in speech at dedication of Salvation Army bar- 
racks in Cleveland, O., declared he would join that organization if 
he had time to preach. 

Three negroes taken from Newton (Ga.) jail and lynched for 
alleged murder of F. S. Bullard, white man who tried to quell riot; 
Wilmington (Del.) armories guarded to prevent seizure of arms. 

Statement by Gov. Beckham of Kentucky, answering criticism of 
his conduct toward Jackson feud, declares he has no legal right to 
declare martial law, and that he urged Judge Redwine to transfer 
trial elsewhere. 

Sweden officially accepted the invitation to participate in the St. 
Louis exposition. Sweden had twice declined, but through the 
efforts of Minister Thomas it is now definitely decided that she 
will be represented. 

A Russian woman engineer—Mrs. Konevsky—has been com- 
manded to help construct a railway from Valta-Bakhtchissarai Sym- 
pheropo. She is the first woman to receive such a commission. She 
studied engineering in Paris. 

The prefect of the High Alps has taken action to curb the van- 
dals whose depredations are tending to extirpate the edelweiss. In 
future it will be a punishable offense to tear up the flower by the 
roots to sell it. There will be no more sentimental romance with 
a man, a maid and the edelweiss as the center-piece and the Alps 
as a background. The prefect will interpose a vastly unsentimental 
law. 











You find yourself refreshed by the presence of cheerful people i 
why not make earnest efforts to confer that pleasure on ers! 
You will find half the battle is gained if_you will never allow your- 
self to say anything gloomy.—Lydia M. Child. 
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CHAPTER I. 





FREDERICK STERLING. 


5 REDERICK STERLING sat at his desk 

t in the study of the parsonage, looking 
abstractedly at the notes of a sermon on 
the Transfiguration. At his right lay a 
well-worn Testament, opened at the sev- 
enteenth chapter of Matthew. To an 
“@ ordinary observer the preacher would 
have seemed to be absorbed in the con- 
templation of the scene on the Holy 
Mount, of which Matthew, in a few words, makes so graphic 
a record. But in reality his thoughts were not lingering 
among the spurs of Hermon, or painting the glorified face of 
the Master, or penetrating the veil of the overshadowing 
cloud. 

A roaring fire in the grate lighted the room with a flicker- 
ing, dream-compelling glow. Now and then the flames 
seized upon some splintered fragment of wood, which had 
been shrinking from the approach of the destroyer, and 
then a sudden blaze of light brought out clearly to the sight 
every object in the room—the stand in the corner covered 
with pamphlets and papers, the bookcase against the wall 
crowded with historical, scientific, theological and poetical 
works, the revolving bookcase near the center of the room 
filled with cyclopaedias and commentaries and crowded 
with an assortment of magnazines, the oil stove and cooking 
utensils thrust back as far as possible into obscurity, the pile 
of steaming clothes spread over chairs near the grate to dry, 
the fine, resolute, heroic features of the Apostle Paul hang- 
ing in a frame over the writing-desk, and the well-shaped 
head and thoughtful brow of the youthful preacher, who 
sat in a large armchair, thinking of himself and dreaming 
of his fatherless friend whose heart was almost breaking 
with grief on this cheerless, stormy night. 

The day had been a laborious one for Mr. Sterling. Early 
in the morning he had spoken feelingly and eloquently of 
Basil Raymond’s praise-worthy qualities to the large and 
sympathetic audience assembled at the church, and then he 
had led the funeral procession for twenty miles through the 
storm to the burying-ground, where the body of the de- 
ceased was laid to rest in proximity to the graves of his 
ancestors. 

The gloom of a moonless night had wholly obscured the 
landscape before Mr. Sterling, bespattered with mud and 
benumbed with cold, re-entered the City of Stonington ; but 
the splashing of horses’ hoofs through the mud and water 
behind him reminded him that he was not alone in the 
gloom, and touched his heart with a feeling of the inconsid- 
erableness of his personal discomforts when compared with 
the bitter grief of the occupants of the other vehicle. 

He drew the reins in front of the house where Basil Ray- 
mond had lived, and there awaited the coming of the widow 
and her child. When the carriage came to a stop at the 
gate, he opened the door and assisted the ladies to alight. 
Uttering a few words of comfort, he pressed the widow’s 
hand, while she, with unnatural voice, thanked him for his 
comforting ministrations. He turned to the younger wom- 





an, and spoke to her even more tenderly than he had to her 
mother, and held her hand with a lingering touch, which 
did not escape the notice of either of the women; for the 
daughter gently withdrew her hand, and the mother’s face 






showed a strange commingling of pain, tenderness and fear. 
At this — a young woman, tall and agile, came trip- 
ping softly from the house, and wound her arm around the 
form of Esther Raymond, and the two, followed by Mrs. 
Raymond, passed through the gate along the walk into the 
house, shrinking for an instant on the threshold, the one 
from a momentary dread of the desolated home as if expect- 
ing to see the ghostly form of her father start up out of the 
shadows of the dimly lighted hall, and the other from the 
warm sympathy of her susceptible nature which responded 
unerringly to every passion of her best and dearest friend. 
‘Mr. Sterling waited till the door was closed, and then drove 
home, and proceeded to feed his good horse, thinking not 
of his own wants till the faithful animal had been left to the 
quiet enjoyment of a warm stall and an abundance of food. 

Meanwhile the temperature had fallen, and a cold rain 
had been followed, first, by large flakes of snow, and after- 
wards by a furious storm of driving, whirling, cutting sleet. 
Mr. Sterling removed his wet garments and spread them on 
chairs before the grate to dry, and then prepared and ate a 
simple meal. He brought an armful of wood from the 
porch to replenish the grate. As he turned to close the door, 
a puff of wind extinguished the light. Without relighting 
the lamp, he threw himself into an armchair, and, under the 
subtle influence of the fitful light from the grate, began 
to dream of himself and of the fatherless Esther from whom 
he had parted but little more than an hour before. 

His thoughts ran back to the shadowy scenes of his early 
life at the Orphans’ Home. A severe punishment for some 
trifling transgression, an occasional gleam of sunshine shim- 
mering into the heart, seemed to make up the whole of his 
youthful existence, all other events having been so com- 
monplace, so like one another, as to have faded away en- 
tirely from the mind. 

He remembered well the occasion of his leaving the Or- 
phans’ Home. With what earnestness did he endeavor at 
that time to learn something definite concerning his par- 
entage and birth! He was told that he had been found a 
crying, starving, abandoned babe, and had been taken to 
the home close by for nourishment and shelter. Was there 
no contemporaneous event to indicate his parentage? He 
was shown certain newspapers which contained an account 
of the suicide of a handsome young woman whose body 
had been found in the river. There was no mark upon her 
clothes or person, however, to indicate her name, and the 
body was not claimed. Such, at least, was the story told 
him by the officers of the home. He was shown a casket 
which contained a note and a locket. The note read: “God 
bless and save my child!” The locket contained the picture 
of a sweet young girl and a braid of golden hair. Was the 
picture the likeness of the unknown suicide? The only 
answer to this question was an acquiescing droop of the eye- 
lids. It was enough. 

“The note and the locket and the braid of hair! They 
are mine! Give them to me!” 

Grasping these fragile links which bound him to the mys- 
terious past, he left the home, animated with an ambition to 
trample difficulties under foot and to achieve success in the 
world. He began under a cloud, and without friends. 

Whatever the failings and weaknesses of his parents may 
have been, they had transmitted to him many virtues, among 
which were patience, perseverance and diligence. Therefore, 
he was not long in idleness after his exit from the home. 
Having failed to find work in the city, he sought and found 
employment on a farm, where he labored throughout the 
day with the privilege of prosecuting his studies of even- 
ings. As soon as he had saved enough of his earnings to 
justify the experiment, he went to the city of New York 
in quest of employment and opportunity. 

His heart beat fast and hard as he thought this night of his 
first Sunday in the great city. Stimulated by the kindly ad- 
vice of the godly farmer from whom he had just separated, 
he went to hear Henry Ward Beecher preach the 1 
of the Lord. The preacher seemed to be on fire with hi 
heavenly theme. Frederick Sterling, during all his brief 
and inexperienced life, had never heard such a masterly 
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presentation of the truth as fell at this time from the lips of 
this eminent divine. 

The sermon was addressed especially to young men, and 
was an irresistible exhortation to self-sacrifice in the min- 
istry of the Word. It seemed to Frederick Sterling that the 
preacher’s eyes were constantly fixed upon him, and that ev- 
ery sentence was a message to him personally, exhorting him 
to devote his life to the proclamation of the Gospel. Young 
and impressionable, he did not resist the Master’s call, but 
left the church with his mission in life determined upon. He 
would preach the Gospel—he would sacrifice himself in the 
interests of his fellowmen. 

Through great effort, much privation and excessive toil, 
in spite of discouragements and hindrances, he forced his 
way into college, graduated at last with honor, qualified 
himself for the ministry, and entered upon his chosen career. 
Having labored for two years in the East, he was called 
to the pastorate of the church at Stonington in the state 
of Illinois nearly three years prior to the opening of this 
narrative. 

All of these facts passed in review before the mind of 
Frederick Sterling as he sat motionless in his armchair, 
looking dreamily into the fire. Then came a thought of the 
embarrassment to which he had been subjected by the sin 
of his parents, and the blood rushed to his face, and the 
perspiration gathered in drops upon his forehead. He 
sprang to his feet, locked his hands behind him, and strode 
energetically up and down the room. He spoke aloud, as, 
even in his calmer moments, he was accustomed to do. 

“The future of my life is not more mysterious than the 
past. I’m certainly as ignorant of the beginning as I am 
of the end. There is silence each way—no word, no echo, 
no intimation of the fact—only silence, a dead silence.” 

During the utterance of these words he had turned his 
eyes toward the fire without taking even the slightest no- 
tice of the hissing wood or sputtering flame. He had gazed 
at the picture of Paul as at a bare wall, and he had over- 
turned the chairs which supported his drying clothes without 
a break in his thoughts. So, as he turned to resume his 
chair, he would have looked upon the window, with the 
stream of light reaching out into the yard, and the thick 
darkness on either side and beyond, without being awakened 
from his dreaming by so common a phenomenon. But 
when, in the border of the darkness, barely discernible in 
the gloom, he beheld a muffled figure, slightly bent forward, 
as of some one seeking to see, and yet to be shielded from 
being seen, he came to himself with a shock and an exclama- 
tion of surprise, and quickly approached the window. At 
the same time the figure disappeared in the darkness. 

“Well, well, what is the meaning of this?” he asked him- 
self, half aloud. “The face and clothes looked like a wom- 
an’s—like—like Mrs. Raymond’s. But why should Mrs. 
Raymond be turning spy? And on such a night as this! 
And so soon after her husband’s funeral! The thought is 
absurd. And yet Mrs. Raymond has acted very strangely 
since her husband’s death, and one hardly knows what to 
expect of her next. Her manner toward me has certainly 
changed—she is more reserved—she seems to be almost 
afraid of me. But the poor woman is crazed with grief, 
and this may account for her eccentricities.” 

Having lighted a lantern, Mr. Sterling went out into the 
yard. He listened intently, but heard not a sound save the 
rattling of icy twigs and the barking of a dog. He exam- 
ined the spot where fhe stranger had stood, but found no 
lingering footprints upon the sleet-covered ground. Be- 
thinking himself of his horse, he went to the stable, only 
to find the unmolested animal quietly and contentedly finish- 
ing his supper. Abandoning what appeared to be a fruitless 
search, he returned to his study, drew the curtains and re- 
occupied the armchair. He was thinking now of his de- 
ceased friend. The transference of his thoughts from him- 
self to Mrs. Raymond, and from her to her husband, was 
natural enough. 

“Poor Raymond!” he said, with a sigh. “We may never 
know what cut him down. They say he received a letter 
last summer which agitated him greatly—that he burned the 








letter and went East the next day to buy goods, or, rather, 
said he was going to buy goods; but the fact is that he made 
no purchases, and the object of his trip remains undisclosed. 
He came back a changed man, wearing a saddened, care- 
worn look. Then came the visit of the tall stranger, and 
then suicide. The letter and the tall stranger, the Eastern 
trip and the suicidal act, are linked together in some un- 
accountable manner. And now he is gone—cut down in 
the prime of life—and some dreadful secret has gone to 
the grave with him. Little did I think one year ago that 
his body would go to-day under the sod!” 

At this moment the glowing end of a large stick of wood 
which had protruded over the grate and had been slowly 
separating from the body of the stick as the fire flamed into 
the room and then roared up the chimney, rolled from the 
grate upon the hearth, and thence, in broken fragments, 
upon the rug. The smell of burning wood called Mr. Sterl- 
ing to his feet. With a few swift movements of the hand, 
he brushed the coals back from the rug. He turned to the 
desk where the lantern was burning brightly, and abstracted- 
ly lifted the notes of his sermon, examined the sheets of 
paper to see that they were arranged in order, and then laid 
them on the pages of the open Testament. The removal of 
the notes exposed a photograph of Esther Raymond. The 
preacher’s eyes kindled with warmth as-they rested on the 
beautiful picture. He raised the card toward his face as if 
he would have pressed it to his lips, and then suddenly ar- 
rested his hand, and resolutely laid the image down, 

“Such happiness is not for me,” he said. “There is Har- 
rison Masters, who loves her devotedly—who comes of a 
wealthy and influential family—but he is an agnostic——” 

A knock at the door, a vigorous, imperative knock, inter- 
rupted Mr. Sterling’s reverie. With lantern in hand, he 
traversed the hall, and threw open the door. 

“Why in the world do you live here like a hermit? Why 
don’t you get married, or close the parsonage and go to a 
boarding-house ?” 

To these words of salutation from Reuben Masters, Mr. 
Sterling made no direct answer, but, with a pleasant greet- 
ing, led the visitor to the study and seated him in a large 
rocking-chair. The lawyer’s passion for rocking-chairs was 
well known in the community. 

“This is‘a cozy nest, sure enough,” began Mr. Masters, as 
he extended his limbs before the grate, and gently rubbed 
his bald head with the palm of his right hand. “It is a 
good time and place to have a quiet talk on a very important 
subject.” He searched the preacher’s face with his keen 
black eyes, hoping all the time for the discovery of some 
avenue whereby he might safely approach the subject which 
had brought him to the parsonage. 

But the preacher was stirring the fire with the poker, and 
made no remark. 

“Well, poor Raymond is dead and buried,” said Mr. Mas- 
ters, presently. “He was a good citizen and a good neigh- 
bor, and I’m sorry he’s gone. But he wasn’t a church mem- 
ber, and he took his own life. I suppose you preachers con- 
sign him to eternal perdition. You dodged the question in 
your sermon this morning. Come, now, Sterling, tell me 
what you preachers are going to do with poor Raymond.” 

Here ensued a discussion of the truth or falsity of Chris- 
tianity, in which each of the disputants maintained his po- 
sition with vigor and ability. 

Now, Reuben Masters had begun this conversation with 
a firm resolution not to say disagreeable things, however 
great the provocation. By pursuing this policy he had 
hoped to accomplish the object of his visit without resort to 
threats or violence. 

But Reuben Masters was proud, selfish and overbearing. 
He was accustomed to see men shrink from his withering 
anger and fierce denunciation, and then, at a friendly smile 
or a familiar slap on the shoulder, forget the insult and do 
his bidding again. He was duly conscious of the power of 
his imposing presence and sonorous voice. When, there- 


fore, his searching black eyes and curling lips and loud 
words failed to awe the preacher into any manifestation of 
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timidity, he became exasperated, and forgot his good resolu- 
tions. Suddenly changing the subject, he said: 

“My daughter Winifred has been attending your meetings, 
and you have been exerting some kind of a mysterious in- 
fluence over her. I was a fool for ever letting her set her 
foot in your church. But I had no idea she could be so 
easily imposed upon. The young people go to church as 
they go to many other gatherings, that they may see one an- 
other and while away the time. And I trusted Winifred, 
and let her go, not thinking for an instant that she could be 
caught. And now, what is the result? Winifred, who 
used to be cheerful and happy, the life of the household, is 
now in constant distress over her lost and undone condition, 
as you preachers express it. Peace has departed from my 
roof, and life there is hardly tolerable.” 

“Has your daughter become less attentive to duty—less 
faithful to her daily tasks ?” 

“Winifred never neglects a duty, Mr. Sterling.” 

“Has she become less tender, less affectionate?” 

“Oh, she is tender enough as far‘as that is concerned. 
The fact is she is just a little too tender—hysterical almost. 
She talks about religion constantly. You have drilled your 
nonsense into her head with such skill that she has become a 
convert to your faith, and has undertaken the work of con- 
verting the whole household. If a man says ‘damn,’ she 
looks horrified. She used to take no notice of an occasional 
oath. If a man takes a dram, she shudders. She used to 
like the taste of wine herself. She used to be a worshiper 
of the dance, but now she would rather nurse some sick old 
granny (the sicker and the raggeder the better) than go to a 
ball. She wants to join the church. Wants me to join. 
Wants her mother to join. Wants her brother to join. 
Wants everybody to join. I tell you, Sterling, my house 
has become a hell on earth, and you are responsible for it. 
You have not been content to appeal to my daughter from 
the pulpit; you have sought to influence her with personal 
appeals in private conservation. We may not be able to 
prevent you from preaching your doctrine from the pul- 
pit, but we do have the right to draw the line at what you 
call your personal work. And for that purpose I have come 
here to-night—to notify you never to enter my house again, 
and to forbid you talking to my daughter on any subject at 
any time or place.” 

“Be reasonable, Mr. Masters,” said the preacher. “I could 
not be faithful to my trust without pressing the question of 
salvation upon your daughter’s attention, and that, too, in 
private as well as in public.” 

“Then you admit your guilt? You admit that you have 
personally urged my daughter to join the church?” 

“TI admit that I have asked her to become a Christian. I 
am glad to be able to admit it. I have done no more than 
my duty.” 

“Sterling, you have done a sneaking, cowardly act!” 

“Why so, Mr. Masters?” 

“Because you have sought, without my knowledge, to in- 
duce a member of my family, an inexperienced girl, who is 
not able to protect herself, to embrace a religion which I 
believe to be false; a religion which would convert her into 
a slave. Such an act is base and cowardly!” 

“Mr. Masters, do you not profess to be a free-thinker? 
How, then, can you have the hardihood to say that your 
daughter shall not also be a free-thinker? I know what 
you are seeking to do. You would make her think as you 
think and live as you live. This is, indeed, a fair example 
of what you mean by free thought. It is the throttling of 
every thought that is not in accord with your own views.” 

“You have taken advantage of her youth and inexper- 
ience——” 

“Her youth and inexperience,” exclaimed Mr. Sterling, 
interrupting the lawyer and speaking rapidly. “You have 
fed her from infancy with the teachings of skepticism. You 
have sought to preoccupy her mind with every ism which 
might promise to antagonize Christianity. And now, at the 
first conflict of truth with error, truth is victor, and you 
hasten to my room with the complaint that advantage has 
been taken of your daughter’s youth and inexperience! It 









would be the part of manhood to acknowledge your defeat 
and to suffer your daughter to become a Christian.” 

“Sterling, you have influenced my daughter against her 
enlightened judgment by an appeal to her passions!” 

“T have not, Mr. Masters. I have asked her to divest her- 
self of prejudice, to search the Scriptures, to examine the 
evidence, to let her heart come in contact with the pure life 
of the Saviour, and then to determine for herself whether or 
not he is the Christ. And she has told me she believes ; and’ 
the hot tears have run down her cheeks as I have spoken 
to her on the great theme of salvation; and she would have 
yielded to her Saviour ere this, but for her dread of your 
inhuman opposition——” 

“And then,” cried Mr. Masters, with a terrible oath, “you 
advised her to join the church even against the will of her 
parents and regardless of consequences !” 

“She is certainly of age, Mr. Masters, and has the right 
to think and act for herself.” 

Mr. Sterling looked steadily into his visitor’s eyes; and 
the lawyer realized that he had encountered a personality 
quite as invincible as his own. 

“Sterling, Sterling,” cried Mr. Masters hoarsely, “I’lb . 
horsewhip you if you ever speak to my daughter again. Do 
you hear me? And if she joins your church, I'll drive her 
from home! [I'll drive her from home!” 

With bitter oaths he left the house, slamming the door as 
he departed. 

Mr. Sterling, with burning eyes fixed upon the picture of 
Paul above the writing-desk, and with a voice trembling 
with intense feeling, repeated the words of Paul: “But none 
of these things move me, neither count I my life dear unto 
myself, so that I might finish my course with joy, and the 
ministry which I have received of the Lord Jesus to testify 
the Gospel of the grace of God.” 

Then he knelt beside the chair and began to pray. 





CHAPTER. Il. 


An Unwelcome Message. 


WA er ; NOISE at the hall door, not like the loud, 

*, self-assertive knock of Reuben Masters, 
but a gentle and yet imperative knock, as 
of some one who hesitated and yet was 
determined to deliver an important mes- 
sage, aroused Mr. Sterling from his devo- 
tions. As he traversed the hall, lantern 
in hand, there was another knock like the 
first, only louder and more imperative, 
and followed by the hasty departure of feet from the porch. 
Evidently the caller had heard the approach of the minister, 
or had seen the light through the frosted glass of the door, 
and, with a parting knock, had quickly run away. Certain 
it is that when Mr. Sterling succeeded in opening the door 
which was swollen with the recent rains, the caller was far 
beyond the circle of the light thrown by the lantern into the 
darkness of the street. But the caller, whose flying foot- 
steps were now hardly audible, had not forgotten to leave 
on the doorknob a delicate note which fluttered to the floor 
when the door was opened. 

Unfolding the note, Mr. Sterling read, by the light of the 
lantern, this solemn admonition: “If you have a thought 
of love for Esther Raymond, let one who is your truest 
friend persuade you to suppress that feeling now before the 
matter has gone too far. It is impossible for you to marry 
her without committing an unpardonable sin.” 

The note was not written in script, but was a neat imita- 
tion of a printed page. It was without address or signa- 
ture. 

Mr. Sterling carefully examined the note, giving close at- 
tention to the manner in which it had been folded, as well 
as to the quality of the paper, and the stains produced by 
the contact with the sleety door. When the fruitlessness of 
his efforts became apparent, he brought from his trunk a 
little casket, unlocked it, tucked the note carefully therein, 
and then returned the casket to the trunk, pom’ each 





in turn, as if the little jewel case contained the most precious 
of treasures. 
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He was not pleased with the message. While he had not 
at any time determined to become a suitor for Esther’s 
hand, yet he had learned to regard her with a feeling which 
he did not entertain for any other. Very attractive to him 
was Esther’s loveliness of face and form; but more charm- 
ing still was the subtler beauty arising from her sweetness 
of temper, refinement of thought, purity of life, and faith- 
fulness to every religious and moral obligation. She was 
certainly pure enough and wise enough to become a suitable 
companion for any minister of the Word. Her character 
was irreproachable. Her interest in church work was ab- 
sorbing. Therefore, Mr. Sterling was not pleased with a 
communication which forbade, in unqualified terms, any 
effort on his part to woo and win this lovely, sweet-tem- 
pered Christian girl. 

He vainly sought to discover in what sense sin could 
possibly be associated with marriage with Esther Raymond. 

And yet it occurred to him that, if the happiness of Esther 
was. duly considered, it might indeed be an unpardonable 
sin for him to marry her. In this sense the declaration of 
the note might be sadly true. Sometimes, when he had 
dared to think of her as his wife, the pleasure of the thought 
had been abated by a strange, undefinable misgiving, which 
might have arisen from a feeling of his own unworthiness, 
or from some heart-impression, or faded recollection, which 
could not be traced to its source. Marriage with him 
might mean for her the sacrifice of opportunity and the en- 
slavement of a free soul. While he rejoiced to know that 
his friends had learned to tolerate his eccentricities for the 
sake of what they were pleased to call his praiseworthy 
qualities, he did not flatter himself by imagining that he was 
fitted by nature or disposition for the ornamentation of so- 
ciety. Solitude was his mental stimulant; and if the self- 
‘questioning hour, the God-communing hour, could not be 
enjoyed in his study, or on his premises, he would flee to 
the depths of the woods, or the friendly covert of a rustling 
corn field, or the lonesomeness of an unfrequented by-way, 
that he might talk with his God, and with himself, and 
revel in the luxury of inexpressible thoughts. 

Yes, it might be an unpardonable sin for such a man to 
marry Esther Raymond, to lead her into isolation from the 
world except as she might touch humanity at its diseased 
parts in her daily ministrations of mercy and love. Perhaps 
this was what the writer of the note meant by characterizing 
such an alliance as an unpardonable sin. 

On the other hand, the note might have been written by 
some rival, who hoped to advance his own interests by 
stimulating the pearcher’s conscience. It was fully believed 
in the community that Mr. Sterling would not willingly be- 
come a party to any act, or even indulge in any aspiration, 
whicg might becloud the life of any member of his fold. 
If he Gould be induced to believe that marriage with Esther 
Raymorid would signify the breaking of any commandment, 
whether the greatest or the least, he would thus be moved 
to studiously avoid her as he would any other object of 
temptation. This might be the surest way of ridding one’s 
self of a dangerous rival. 

Might not Harrison Masters have written the note with 
a view to the accomplishment of this very end? “But, no, 
no—impossible!” exclaimed the minister. “Harrison Mas- 
ters is far too noble—too manly—to stoop to so mean an act. 
Oh, that his wealth of intellect and energy could be made 
tributary to the cause of Christ! I would give ten years 
of my life, yes, I would give all that remains, be it a frag- 
ment or half a century, if I could but convert him to the 
service of the Lord!” 

Without thinking what he was doing, he opened the Bible, 
which lay before him, and his eyes fell upon the second verse 
of the twenty-first Psalm: “Thou hast given him his heart’s 
desire, and hast not withholden the request of his lips.” 
Was this accidental or prophetical? He did not know; 
neither did he wish to recall his offer of self-sacrifice. 

His large eyes burned with a strange fire, possibly like 
that in the eyes of the dying Stephen when he _ saw the 
heavens opened; and it was only after many minutes had 
elapsed that the glow faded away, and the mind, released 





from the contemplation of martyrdom, reverted to the mys- 
terious note. 

Then the look of perplexity returned. He had ever 
sought to repress any word, act, or even expression of 
countenance which might be construed into an indication 
of the tender passion. But, with the note in his hand, it 
seemed beyond question that, at some unguarded moment, 
he had permitted some friend, or perhaps an enemy, to take 
possession of the secret of his heart. 

He looked at his watch and saw that it was only half past 
nine o'clock. He went to the window from which he could 
see the home of Esther Raymond, two blocks distant, and 
looked earnestly, almost wistfully, in that direction. 

“Perhaps they have not retired yet,” he said; “the house 
is still lighted and this is not a very late hour. Poor Mrs. 
Raymond is almost crushed with grief, and it is possible [ 
might say something to comfort her. Besides, she may 
know who wrote this note—what a strange idea! But I 
did think it was Mrs. Raymond’s face I saw in the yard—” 

On a nail near the window where the preacher was stand- 
ing was a straw hat, which he had not worn since the warm 
days of early autumn, and which he had hung up on the wall 
until the warm days should come again. Abstractedly he 
removed the hat from the nail and put it on his head, and 
then, with the lantern to light the way, left the parsonage, 
and walked rapidly toward the residence of Mrs. Raymond. 

A strong, biting northwest wind had blown the clouds 
from the heavens and was now prophesying a fall of the 
mercury to zero before the dawning of another day. This 
same wind whistled through the lattice work of the min- 
ister’s hat in a vain endeavor to admonish him of the im- 
propriety of this anarchronism of dress. But his mind was 
too fully engrossed with the serious and ominous thoughts 
suggested by the events of the day to permit of any atten- 
tion to what he himself might have considered the trivial- 
ities of life. 

Esther responded to the ringing of the bell, and offered 
the preacher a seat in the parlor. Her face showed traces 
of recent tears, and her fingers manifested unwonted nerv- 
ousness. The death of her father even by disease or acci- 
dent would have been a severe shock to her loving heart, 
but a suicidal death, suggestive of insanity or of some ter- 
rible unrevealed motive, rendered the loss doubly severe, and 
well-nigh crushed her as it had almost crazed her mother. 

“How is your mother bearing her loss?” inquired Mr. 
Sterling feelingly. He was deeply touched by Esther’s sad 
face, and by her garments of mourning, which added ten- 
derness and seriousness to her beauty and served to enhance 
her attractiveness. 

“Mother is overcome with grief, Mr. Sterling. She is 
lying down now. She requested me not to call or disturb 
her. But if you will excuse me for a moment, I will tell 
her you are here; and perhaps she may feel able to see you 
for a few minutes.” 

“Oh, no, Esther, do not disturb her,” said the preacher 
earnestly. “Your mother needs rest more than all else. My 
only fear is that she will not find it very soon. She has 
been a woman of great strength of character, and I had 
thought she would bear grief with much fortitude. But 
she loved her husband devotedly, and the ties of a life-time 
cannot be lightly broken!” 

“Mr. Sterling,” said Esther, moving closer to the preach- 
er, “you are a true friend and I can trust you as I can trust 
no other. If I confide in you, I am sure you will not re- 


‘peat to any one what IJ tell you.” 


“Certainly not, Esther; you can trust me fully.” 

“Then let_me say that, in my opinion, mother’s prostra- 
tion is not dtie solely to the fact of father’s death. I have 
reason to believe that father’s suicide was not the result of 
insanity, and fhat mother knows something of the real cause 
which drove him to take his own life, and that this is the 
load which is about to crush her.” 

Mr. Sterling sat speechless. Esther had given expres- 
sion to his own thoughts, and his tongue, for the moment, 
refused to move. 

“Mother has told me,” continued Esther, “that before 
father left her on the last evening of his life, he kissed her 
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and said that if any accident should befall him she would 
find a letter in the private drawer of his writing-desk which 
was intended for no eyes but hers. I know she has that let- 
ter, but she will not tell me what it contains. Her actions 
satisfy me that the letter has had more to do with her pres- 
ent condition than father’s death. Oh, Mr. Sterling, I wish 
you could tell me what to do! My poor mother! My dear, 
heart-broken mother ’”’ 

Esther wept piteously for a time, and then regained her 
wonted calmness. 

“If I knew the contents of the letter,” said Mr. Sterling, 
“I might be able to advise. Do you suppose she would 
permit me to approach her on the subject?” 

“Oh, I think not, Mr. Sterling, I think not. She repelled 
even me when I ventured to ask her to let me read the let- 
ter. She has forbidden me to tell any one that father left a 
letter, or even to mention the matter to herself under any 
circumstances. I have violated her confidence in telling 
you; but it seemed to me that I must tell some one, and I 
know of no one I could trust as well as you.” 

Mr. Sterling looked at his watch mechanically—he did 
not notice the position of the hands. He was thinking of 
the figure in the yard and of the note on the door-knob. 

‘ “Esther, has your mother been absent from home this 
evening ?” 

“Why do you ask that question?” she inquired. 

“Because T thou ht I saw her in my yard—though after- 
wards I thought must have been mistaken. But now, 
after having heard of your father’s letter and your mother’s 
strange conduct, my first impression has been revived. I 
saw some one in my yard, a muffled figure, a figure dressed 
in woman’s clothes, looking stealthily at me through the 
window. But when I went into the yard the figure was 
gone. The face—what I could see of it—resembled your 
mother’s. This is the reason for my asking if your mother 
has been absent from home to-night.” 

“Yes, she has,” said Esther with a sigh; “surely there is 
no reason why I should conceal the truth from you. She 
stole out of the house, and when I asked her on her return 
where she had been, she answered, in an unnatural voice, 
that I was not her guardian.” 

“Then I was not mistaken,” said the preacher quickly. 
“The figure in my yard was your mother. What is the 
meaning of all this, Esther ?” 

“Oh, I do not know,” sobbed the girl. “Mother’s grief 
and the letter may have driven her mad. But I must go 
to her, Mr. Sterling. She may need my attention.” 

“And I must go home,” said the preacher, “unless I can 
do something to help you.” 

They arose at the same time, and Mr. Sterling approached 
Esther and took her hand to bid her good-night. At that 
moment Mrs. Raymond burst into the room from the hall, 
and wildly addressed Mr. Sterling: 

“What are you doing here at this late hour of the night? 
Who invited you to come? Who wants to see you? You 
are making love to my daughter!” 

“Why, mother!” exclaimed Esther, greatly surprised and 
shocked. “I thought you were in your room! I told Mr. 
Sterling you were lying down.” 

“He is trying to carry off my daughter—all that is left me 
—and I must save her!” cried Mrs. Raymond, with ringing 
emphasis, pointing at Mr. Sterling. 

“Dear mother, do try to be calm!” pleaded Esther, taking 
the trembling hand tenderly. 

“Tt would be an unpardonable sin, Esther, an unpardon- 
able sin!” 

“Well, never mind, mother; nothing shall be done with- 
out your approval; and so there will be no unpardonable 
sin. Please come now and go with me to your room.” 

“But he will not listen to the warning of a friend, Esther. 
He knows it would be an unpardonable sin, and yet he 
comes here and holds your hand. O my God! I wish I were 
dead! I wish I had died years ago!” 

“Mother, Mr. Sterling was just bidding me good-night— 
that was all. He came to see you-———” 

Mrs. Raymond began to totter as if she would fall, and 
the preacher took her in his strong arms and bore her up- 








stairs to her bed. After a while she grew calm, and began 
to beg Mr. Sterling not to mention what had taken place, 
saying that grief had almost deprived her of reason, and 
that her strange acts and words were but the vagaries of 
madness. 

At Esther’s earnest solicitation the preacher now returned 
to the parsonage. But he did not close his eyes in sleep 
until two o’clock. He sat in the armchair, or paced the 
floor, as he reviewed the varied and significant experiences 


of the day. Was Mrs. Raymond trembling on the verge 
of insanity? He was constrained to answer yes. What 
had brought her to this unfortunate condition? Some- 


thing other than the death of her husband—something in- 
volving his honor, in all probability. Was she the author 
of the anonymous note? Without a doubt? Was her de- 
nunication of himself prompted by personal dislike? Prob- 
ably not; perhaps only by the fear of being deprived, by 
marriage, of the society of her dearly loved daughter. 

To what extent the preacher’s judgment on these ques- 
tions was at fault will be made to appear in the progress of 
this narrative. 





CHAPTER. Ill. 
An Evening at Mrs. Raymond’s. 


* Gan URING the next two weeks Mrs. Ray- 

pl i) mond apparently recovered the proper 
use of her mental faculties. Mr. Ster- 
ling visited her occasionally ; but no refer- 
ence was made to the wildness of her 
conduct or the unreasonableness of her 
+ words on the day of her husband’s 
funeral. 

&r One evening Mr. Sterling threw down 
his pen, and, without thinking of exchanging his dressing- 
gown for a coat, left the parsonage for the purpose of mak- 
ing another call on the mother and daughter. 

inifred Masters opened the door in response to the 
ringing of the bell, and received Mr. Sterling with cor- 
diality. She had a warm admiration for the preacher, 
and her admiration shone in her eyes. 

On entering the parlor the preacher saw at a glance why 
Esther had not responded in person to the ringing of the 
bell. She was seated on the farther side of the room en- 
gaged in an animated conversation with Harrison Masters. 
The latter glanced around the room, and then turned toward 
Esther again as if with the intention of continuing the con- 
versation. But Esther crossed the room and gave her 
hand to Mr. Sterling with a kindly, grateful greeting. “If 
I had known you were at the door, I would have been more 
hospitable,” she said. Then the eyes of the two men met. 
The minister bowed with cordiality ; the lawyer with polite- 
ness. The former inquired for Mrs. Raymond, the latter 
crossed the room to examine a painting on the wall. 

“Be seated, Mr. Sterling, and I will call mother,” said 
Esther as she passed into an adjoining room. After a brief 
absence she returned and said: “Mother has a severe head- 
ache and cannot see you to-night. She is grateful for ycur 
visit, and asked me to tell you to call at some other time. 
She will probably feel better by morning.” 

“Let me not disturb her,” said Mr. Sterling. “If there 
is nothing I can do for her, my mission has been accom- 
plished by coming and showing my good-will.” 

He thought he saw something in Esther’s face which in- 
dicated that a discussion of some grave subject had taken 
place between her and her mother, and that this had more 
to do with the failure of the mother to appear in the 
parlor than the head-ache which had been put forward by 
7 of an apology. 

n the meantime Harrison Masters had concluded his 
examination of the painting. Thereupon he seated himself 
near the center-table, and, taking up a work on the evidences 
of Christianity, began turning the pages with the air of one 
who is firmly resolved not to be imposed upon by the 
sophistries of such a book. Occasionally he paused to 
read a sentence, and then, with a smile of contempt, re- 
sumed the turning of the pages. In a moment Esther took 
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a seat near him and interrupted his critical examination of 
her treasured volume. 

For a moment Mr. Sterling looked with undisguised ad- 
miration into the face of Esther Raymond. Her love- 
liness had been spiritualized by her sorrow. Her dominant 
characteristics of resoluteness and intellectuality had been 
subdued, and she was now but a woman, tender and con- 
fiding, with the need of a strong arm to lean upon. 

Then Esther faded away from before the preacher’s 
eyes as he beheld a God-given opportunity to preach the 
Gospel of the Lord. The circumstances seemed providen- 
tial. Mrs. Raymond was not well enough to impose the 
restraint of her presence, and Harrison was too much in- 
terested in his conversation with Esther to think of inter- 
ference. Winifred, responsive in temperament and deeply 
concerned as to the salvation of her soul, was at his side, 
an eager listener to whatever he might have to say. A 
constraining passion to save souls banished every inferior 
desire as he led his confiding friend to a seat on the stair- 
way in the hall. Esther saw the holy fire burning in the 
preacher’s eyes, and, with unerring intuition, divined the 
motive which prompted his withdrawal from the parlor. 
With sudden animation she revived the conversation with 
Harrison that the sermon in the hall might not be inter- 
rupted. 

“Have you decided whom you will serve?” inquired Mr. 
Sterling of his companion in a low, earnest voice. “You 
must choose between God and Mammon. There is no mid- 
dle ground. You cannot serve two masters.” 

Winifred did not answer. She was trembling with con- 
flicting emotions. 

“The Jews willed that Barabbas should be released and 
that Christ should be sacrificed,” he said. “Whoever re- 
jects Christ thereby crucifies him and chooses Barabbas. 
My dear friend, whom will you choose—Christ or Barab- 
bas?” 

Tears gathered in the fair girl’s eyes and she covered her 
face with her handkerchief. 

“T know you believe in the Lord Jesus,” he continued. “It 
is unnecessary to rehearse the evidences to convince one 
who already believes. With you it is not a question of faith 
in Christ. It is not even a question of sorrow for sin. It 
is a question of resolution—of self-surrender. My dear 
friend, let me entreat you to heed the gospel call while 
you may.” 

“Oh, Mr. Sterling, you do not know what it would mean 
for me to become a Christian!” exclaimed Winifred in a 
passionate whisper, and looking at her companion with a 
pitiful expression. “You cannot understand my situation! 
If you did, you would pity me—yes, indeed, you would pity 
me, and judge me charitably!” 

“I know one thing, Winifred, I know you believe in 
Jesus as the Christ, the Son of the living God.” 

“Yes, yes, with all my heart!” she exclaimed. 

“And I am sure you would find true happiness in trust- 
ing and serving him.” 

“Oh, yes, Mr. Sterling, I am sure I would.” 

“Then why not seek true happiness? Why not follow the 
promptings of your better nature? Why not surrender to 
your Savior to-day ?” 

The tenderness seemed to fade from her face and she 
answered almost sternly: 

“Because my father curses Christianity, my mother ridi- 
cules it, and my brother speaks of it with contempt. How 
could I expect to live a Christian life under such circum- 
stances and with such associations? But that is not all. 
My father threatens to drive me from home and to disin- 
herit me if I should dare to become a Christian against his 
will, And his will is unalterable—his consent will never be 
given. And I love my father, mother and brother, and it 
is hard to give them up for the sake of the Lord. That 
is my answer to your questions, Mr. Sterling.” 

“And yet if you would be saved, you must love the Lord 
more than these,” said the preacher, gently and persuasively. 
“What do vou mean, Mr. Sterling?’ asked Winifred 





impetuously. “Would you have me leave father and mother 
that I might become a Christian?” 

“Yes, Winifred, if you could not become a Christian 
without leaving them. I would have you leave the whole 
world, if necessary, for the Lord’s sake.” 

“That would be a great sacrifice,” she said, with a sigh. 

“Great blessings come only through great sacrifices,” he 
said, feelingly. 

“But why does the Savior require such sacrifices ?” 

“If there were no Savior, Winifred, your spiritual good, 
even in this life, would be conditioned upon such sacrifices. 
If you would be allied with truth and righteousness, you 
must consent to be at variance with error and sin. If error 
and sin insist on driving you from home because you choose 
truth and righteousness, then you must leave home at what- 
ever the cost. This is what Jesus meant when he said: ‘He 
that loveth father and mother more than me is not worthy 
of me.’ Love for the Savior must be the master-passion 
of the one who desires to be saved!” 

“Ah! Mr. Sterling, you may be right theoretically. Mar- 
tyrdom is easy enough at a distance, but very hard when 
close at hand. It would be a great trial to leave home. 
My parents are my dearest friends.” 

“Permit me to contradict you, Winifred. Let me speak 
plainly on this subject. Your parents are not your dearest 
friends if they would drive you from home for obeying the 
dictates of your enlightened conscience. They deny you, 
who are of mature years, both freedom of thought and 
action. They love themselves—their opinions, prejudices 
and hatreds—better than they love you. Hence, they are 
not your dearest friends. There is a friend who sticketh 
closer than a brother, who loves you better than he loves 
himself, and he is your dearest friend.” 

Winifred rose as though she would return to the parlor. 

“Mr. Sterling,” she said with dignity, “you speak alto- 
gether too harshly of my parents. I cannot submit to listen 
to such language, even from you. Excuse me, please, and I 
will join my brother in the other room.” 

“Wait one moment, Winifred,” he pleaded, looking earn- 
estly and pathetically toward her averted face. She felt 
the earnestness of his gaze, and the tears sprang into her 
eyes. 

“You are yourself the accuser of your parents,” he add- 
ed, as she clasped her hands upon the banister, and inclined 
her head to hear what he was about to say. 

“T do not understand you,” she said. 

“I mean this, Winifred: You said you would be com- 
pelled to leave home if you should become a Christian; 
let me withdraw all I have said, and let your own statement 
stand for the accusation. And let your father’s opinion of 
the duty of a child in a similar case be your justification 
for becoming a Christian even against his will. You have 
heard your father speak of Amos Littleton?” 

“Repeatedly,” she answered. 

“Then you have heard your father call Amos Littleton 
a patriot and praise him for his heroism. And who was 
Amos Littleton but a lad twenty-one years of age, who 
enlisted in the Union army at the beginning of the great 
Civil war, contrary to the express command of his father, 
and was driven from home because of his disobedience, 
without even an affectionate word of parting! He was 
faithful to his convictions of duty. He loved his country 
better than he loved his home. He died on the battlefield, 
unforgiven, and an outcast from his father’s house. And 
your father has publicly applauded the young man for his 
patriotism, and condemned the elder Littleton for his dis- 
loyality. And now, Winifred, permit me to say, in all 
kindness, that if loyalty to country is a higher duty than 
obedience to parents, still higher, immeasurably higher, 
than obedience to parents is leyalty to God.” 

Mr. Sterling paused. He saw in Winifred’s expressive 
face a new-born resolution. 

“You will come to church in the morning?” he inquired 
“Not in the morning. It will be impossible.” 

“Then you will come to-morrow evening.” 

“T will if I can.” 
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Mr. Sterling sprang to his feet, seized his hat, and left 
the house without another word. 

Just as he was ing through the gate, however, he 
was startled by a light touch upon his shoulder. Turning 
ot around, he beheld Mrs. Raymond. She wore a 

wl over her head, and her figure and partly exposed 
face reminded him of the visitor he had seen in his yard 
two weeks before. 

“Come with me to this clump of evergreens,” she said; 
“we can talk there without being seen.” 

The preacher followed the woman unquestionably into 
the designated covert. 

“I have been anxious to see you alone ever since I 
spoke to you so harshly two weeks ago,” said Mrs. Ray- 
mond hurriedly. “I was tired, nervous and excited, and I 
may have said more than I intended or remember.” 

“I thought you were temporarily distracted,” said Mr. 
Sterling kindly, “and so I did not lay much stress upon 
what you said. You seemed to think that I might seek to 
deprive you of your daughter, and I could understand 
how much a thought at such a time—the fear of the loss 
of your only companion—might make you imagine and 
say very strange things. I was not offended in the least, 
Mrs. Raymond.” 

“You might have had good reason for being offended,” 
said Mrs. Raymond; “for I do not remember distinctly 
what I did say. It seems that I asked you what you were 
doing at my house, and who invited you to come, or wanted 
to see you, or something of that kind. If I did ask such 
questions, I did not mean to imply that you were neces- 
sarily an unwelcome visitor here. You may visit us freely 
provided you can do so without falling in love with my 
daughter. If there is any danger of that, Mr. Sterling, you 
must stay away.” 

“I would not make love to your daughter contrary to your 
wishes, Mrs. Raymond, and perhaps I would not do so even 
if you were willing. I have strange misgivings on the sub- 
ject myself.” — 

“Tt would be dangerous for you even so much as to ad- 
mire her; for admiration might develop into love, and love 
would be sin—unpardonable sin.” 

“Those words again!” exclaimed the preacher. “Why do 
you call love unpardonable sin? I thought true love was 
favored of heaven.” 

“TI speak not of love generally—where there is no obstacle 
in the way—but only of love between you and Esther.” 

“Speak plainly, Mrs. Raymond; tell me the truth. Why 
would it be sinful for me to love your daughter ?” 

“Ah! Mr. Sterling, please do not insist on an answer 
to that question.” 

or it because you think Esther would be unhappy as my 
wife?” 

“Say no more, Mr. Sterling, say no more. The bare 
thought of your marriage with Esther oppresses me. God 


forbid that such a sin should ever crush you down to. 


hell?” 

The preacher was startled at these harsh words from the 
lips of one who had ever been distinguished for the gentle- 
ness and refinement of her speech. 

“You did not seem to entertain such feelings before your 
husband’s death, Mrs. Raymond. I used to think you 
were not displeased with my attentions to Esther.” 

“IT would have been if I had known then what I know 
now,” said the unhappy woman with a sob. 

“And what do you know now that you did not know then? 
Has your mind been disturbed by your husband’s letter ?” 

“What letter?” she asked sharply, seizing the preacher’s 
arm. 

“That letter which he left for you in the private drawer 
of his writing desk.” 

“Who told you he left me a letter? Has Esther been 
talking to you about my private affairs?” 

“She was very anxious concerning your strange conduct, 
Mrs. Raymond, and she mentioned the letter as furnishing a 
possible lanation of your sad condition.” 

. ein tvs been taking counsel with each other about 








me and my affairs. This is unfilial on Esther’s part, and 
presumptuous on yours.” 

“Certainly no wrong was intended, Mrs. Raymond. Your 
daughter loves you dearly, and sought my advice as to how 
she might help you. She thought some great sorrow was 
weighing you down, and mentioned the letter in that con- 


nection. It was her love for you and her desire to help 
you which prompted her to approach me on the subject.” 

“Well, Mr. Sterling, if you will forget what Esther said 
about the letter—for the letter is personal and relates solely 
to my private affairs—I will go back to the house feeling 
all the better for this interview. Only you must not ap- 
proach my daughter on the subject of love or marriage, for 
if you do, you will forfeit my friendship for all time to 
come.” 

“T’ll endeavor to respect your wishes, Mrs. Raymond. 
I would not do or say anything to displease you, or to 
jeopardize tbe happiness of your daughter.” 

At this moment Mrs. Raymond’s quick ear caught the 
sound of the opening of the door and of footsteps on the 
veranda, and she nervously placed her hand on the preach- 
er’s arm and uttered a word of warning. Peering through 
the evergreens she saw her daughter standing in the door, 
and Harrison and Winifred descending the steps. 

“Do not move,” whispered Mrs. Raymond. “It would 
be difficult to explain the situation without telling too much.” 

The two stood, almost breathless, behind the screen of 
evergreens until the door closed and the sound of footsteps 
ceased. They were about to leave their covert when the 
door opened again, and Esther came out on the veranda. 
They saw her looking in every direction as if anxiously 
searching for some object in the dark, and heard her speak 
the word mother, softly, three times. Then she went back 
into the house without closing the door. 

“Now go—at once!” whispered Mrs. Raymond excitedly, 
and giving the preacher a push. “She has gone to get her 
hat and cloak. She will be here before you can get out of 
the yard unless you hurry!” 

Mrs. Raymond sprang forward and met her daughter 
on the veranda, and so engaged the latter’s attention that 
she did not see the form of the man who was at the same 
instant hurriedly passing out of the yard. 

The preacher went home more than ever convinced that 
Mrs. Raymond’s mind was giving way under the pressure 
of some secret burden. 

He could not believe that there was any sufficient reason 
why he should not marry Esther, aside from the question 
of the girl’s own happiness and the mother’s need of a 
companion; and the latter was no reason at all, for mar- 
riage would not necessitate the separation of mother and 
daughter. But he did not dare, in any view of the case, to 
presume that Esther did or could love him, or that it 
would ever be his privilege to call her wife. 

After the preacher had so unceremoniously left Winifred 
standing in the hall at the conclusion of their conversation, 
she quietly returned to the parlor. 

“Where is the preacher?” inquired Harrison in a banter- 
ing tone. 

“He has gone home,” was the answer. Winifred’s face 
was burning, and her eyes avoided the gaze of her brother. 

“Well, I am glad,” said Harrison. 

“And I am sorry,” said Esther. 

“He is bigoted and narrow-minded,” said Harrison. 

“He is too magnanimous to speak evil of another,” said 
Esther. 

“His mind has been dwarfed by the study of theology,” 
said Harrison. 

“His mind has been enlarged by the study of Christ,” said 
Esther. 

“He has begun with the proposition that the Bible is of 
divine authority,” began Harrison. 

“Which is the best of beginnings,” interposed Esther. 

“And his reasoning powers have become impaired in a 
vain effort to harmonize the Bible with philosophy and 
science,” concluded Harrison. 

“And I suppose you feel sorry for poor old Gladstone 
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with his brain reduced to half size by the study of the 
Bible!” exclaimed Esther. 

Harrison smiled admiringly. In his opinion he had out- 
talked, outwitted and outargued Esther, though she had 
acquitted herself well for a woman. But her sweet face 
and glowing eyes were filling his soul now with other 
thoughts than those of controversy. He was thinking that 
she might live within a stockade of Bibles for all he cared if 
she would take him with his skepticism into the charmed in- 
closure. And it was not altogether pleasant to hear such 
unstinted praise of the preacher from her lips. 

“Well,” said Harrison, “I promise to do my best to ad- 
mire this intellectual colossus, and, you know, doing one’s 
best is doing well. But the man is such a crank! Say, sis- 
ter, what was the distinguishing peculiarity of dress or 
speech this evening? You had him all to yourself in the hall 
= ought to be able to give us many interesting particu- 
ars.” 

“A dressing-gown,”.said Winifred quickly, for an instant 
tempted to smile. But then she recoiled from this tempta- 
tion to levity into a deeper seriousness than before. 

“I saw the dressing-gown,” said Harrison, “and I sus- 
pected the straw hat. But what else? Did he talk in a 
sepulchral tone? Did he quote poetry? Did he make pret- 
ty love speeches? Tell us all about the performance in the 
hall, please.” 

Winifred’s face grew pale and tears dimmed her bright 
eyes. The scene in the hall was too serious, too sacred, for 
trifling. She had choked back her emotion as long as she 
could, and the surcharged heart overflowed at her brother’s 
light words. 

The next moment Harrison took her in his arms and im- 
printed a kiss upon her pure brow. He loved her better 
than any one in the world, with one exception, and he re- 
proached himself for having wounded her sensitive spirit. 

Within ten minutes afterwards the brother and sister 
joined their father and mother in the parlor of Reuben 
Master’s large, handsome residence. 





CHAPTER Iv. 
Ashes. 


EUBEN MASTERS was striding an- 
grily to and fro when Harrison and 
Winifred entered the parlor. Mrs. Mas- 
ters was seated in one corner of the 
room nervously turning the pages of a 
volume of Ingersoll’s lectures. Even 
this concession to her lord’s literary 
preferences seemed to be of no avail. 

secicomie Although she had been turning the pages 
of the book for nearly half an hour, shrinking from the gath- 
ering storm into the soft recesses of her silk-covered chair, 
venturing an occasional timid glance at the tyrant she called 
husband, and coughing submissively from time to time, she 
had been unable to divert his thoughts from the subject 
which had thrown him into such a furious passion. With- 
out seeming to be aware of his wife’s presence in the room, 
or, at least, ignoring her right to recognition, this enraged 
man continued to tramp from one end of the long parlor 
to the other, now facing the large mirror, now facing the 
grand piano, and snorting out occasionally a succession of 
horrible oaths. At every profane outburst the woman in 
the corner grew more nervous, and then settled down a lit- 
tle deeper into her magnificent chair, and turned the pages 
of her book a little more reverentially. 

The arrival of the son and daughter afforded a certain 
measure of relief to Angeline Masters. She ventured to 
close the book and lay it upon her lap. 

“Tt is now almost eleven o'clock,” she suggested timidly, 
determined to hasten the explosion or to escape from the 
room. She repeated the statement more boldly, “It is now 
almost eleven o'clock,” and then added, “Light the gas 
in my room, Harrison ; I’m too tired and nervous to sit here 


longer.” sae ; 
‘I believe I’ll go to my room also,” said Winifred faint- 








an 





ly, — to escape from the heavy atmosphere of the 
parlor. 

“You will not go to your room, Miss Masters,” said her 
father roughly. “Be seated, will you? I have something 
to say to you. And to you also,” he added in a louder tone, 
intercepting his son, who was about to leave the room in 
obedience to his mother’s request. Winifred sank trem- 
blingly into a chair. Her brother moved to her side and 
began to caress her soft hair reassuringly. Mrs. Masters 
opened the book, and read the following words which had 
been underscored by her husband’s pen: “Infidelity is lib- 
erty; all religion is slavery. In every creed man is the 
slave: of God, woman is the slave of man, and the sweet 
children are the slaves of all.” 

“Harrison Masters,” exclaimed the father, pausing ia 
front of the young man, “explain to me why it has taken 
you two hours to bring your sister home from Felicia Ray- 
mond’s.” 

“It has not taken me two hours,” was the answer. 

“Within twenty minutes of two hours,” said Reuben 
Masters with an oath, looking from the face of his timepiece 
to the face of his son. 

“It is ten minutes of eleven and your mother tells me 
you left home at ten minutes after nine.” 

“Well, I must admit I was gone longer than I intend- 
ed———.” 

“That is not true. You intended to stay as long as you 
dared. You are growing altogether too fond of the Ray- 
monds to suit me. Your fancy in that direction has become 
the talk of the town. By heavens! I wish the girl was 
dead and in her father’s place at this very minute! She 
is nothing but a contemptible plebeian, unfit to~ associate 
with people of standing.” 

“Your father and mother were plebeians, both of them. 
They were good people, but they had neither money, learn- 
ing nor rank.” 

“I don’t care if they were Digger Indians! I’ve started 
the Masterses on the up-hill grade. They are rising—they 
have risen—they’re at the top. They’ve got money and 
learning—they lord it over the trash around them. And I 
propose to have no backward movement. I would rather 
bury you than have you marry that impecunious, whining 
saint.” 

Harrison Masters smiled sarcastically. 

“I am not able to see how the Masters family would be 
disgraced by an alliance with Esther Raymond. She is 
well educated; indeed, she is intellectually brilliant. Her 
character is without a stain. She is respected by the whole 
community. And as far as money is concerned, her father 
was in comfortable circumstances, and she is the only child.” 

“Basil Raymond’s estate will not pay dollar for dollar of 
its indebtedness!” exclaimed Reuben Masters, exultingly, 
glad to find something which he could successfully traverse. 

“You surprise me. I cannot believe you.” 

“You will have to believe me when you see the inventory 
and claims.” 

“Very well,” said the 


son; “it is wholly immaterial 
whether she is rich or poor. In either case, she is an in- 
telligent, refined, high-minded woman. She is worth more 
without a fortune than any other girl I know of with a for- 
tune—except my dear Winifred here. You are not inclined 
to treat the young woman fairly, father. You have applied 
hard words to her. You have called her an impecunious, 
whining saint. She may be impecunious—I know nothing 
about the condition of her father’s estate. And she may be 
a saint—at least she is as much like a saint as it is possible 
for a human being te be. But the word whining is in no 
sense truly descriptive of her. She neither fawns, cringes 
nor wheedles. You wil] have to look elsewhere for your 
whining saint.” ; 

“A whining saint is a hypocrite; and Esther Raymond 
is a hypocrite if there ever was one,” cried the father. “She 
is spending her time at present in fishing for you = 

“You are mistaken, father. I protest against this unjust 
characterization of a noble woman. Esther Raymond cares 
little or nothing for me.” 
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“The fact that you think so makes her angling all the 
more dangerous. You'll swallow the hook before you 
realize what you are doing, and then the voice of supplica- 
tion and prayer will be heard in Reuben Masters’ mansion, 
and Bob’s books will be consigned to the flames. Bah! 
Marry Esther Raymond if you dare, Harrison Masters! 
Marry her if you want to forfeit your inheritance! I tell 
you she shall never have the chance to spend one cent of 
my money. I’ll build an infidel club house with it before 
I'll suffer it to be used in paying preachers and feeding mis- 
sionaries !”’ 

“You need give yourself no uneasiness on the subject, 
father. I have not spoken one word to Esther Raymond 
on the subject of love or marriage. I am sure she would 
not consent to marry a skeptic under any circumstances ; and 
so my skepticism is an insuperable barrier between her and 
me, 

“Well, you have your father to thank for your skepti- 
cism,” said Reuben Masters, more kindly than before. “I’ve 
saved you from the slavery of Christian superstition, and 
for this you ought to feel grateful. And now if your 
skepticism will keep Esther from marrying you, then skep- 
ticism will be to you a double blessing. And now don’t kill 
your old father by seeking a marriage with one who holds 
to the old superstition. Let Esther Raymond marry that 
infernal scarecrow of a Frederick Sterling!” 

Harrison Masters winced at the last remark. He could 
not bear to hear the names of Frederick and Esther linked 
together. But before he found voice to speak, the conversa- 
tion was turned into another channel by a thoughtless re- 
monstrance from Winifred’s lips. 

“Father, is it not unkind to speak so disrespectfully of 
Mr. Sterling? He has never sought to injure you in any 
manner. If you knew him better I am sure you would 
think better of him. If you could only have seen him to- 
night a 

She turned pale at her fatal blunder. 
at her and wa huskily : 

“Ah! have you seen him to-night?” 

She could not retreat. She had committed herself so far 
that a falsehood would now be unavailing. And even if a 
falsehood would have shielded her, it is doubtful whether 
this true-hearted girl would have sought protection under 
such a cover. 

“Yes, sir,” she answered. 

“Where?” he demanded. 

“At Mrs. Raymond’s.” 

“When ?” 

“A short time before brother and I came home.” 

“The impudent, defiant dog!” he muttered. “Does he 
think I am to be trifled with?” He paused for a moment, 
and then, fixing his angry eyes upon Winifred, said: “I 
suppose he had a private conversation with vou.” 

“Yes, sir,” she answered. 

Her brother saw her agitated face in the mirror and con- 
tinued to caress her hair. 

“One more question, Winifred,” said her father, with 
forced calmness; “did he speak to you on the subject of 
religion ?” 

“Yes, sir,” she answered. Her 
audible. 

“Another question,” he added; “did he ask you to join 
the church ?” 

“Yes, sir,” she answered, as faintly as before. 

There was a dangerous light in Reuben Masters’ eyes as 
he said: “You can retire to your room.” 

“You will excuse me also?” inquired the young man. 

“Certainly, sir,” was the answer. 

In the hall up-stairs before Harrison and Winifred sep- 
arated for the night, the brother kissed the sister’s pure 
lips, and said: 

“Were it not for you and mother, I would not endure 
father’s tyranny for another hour. But for your sakes I 
intend to be patient—very patient. Please do not be alarm- 
ed, sister, for you know father’s moods—how variable they 
are! The morning may bring a change of temper—he may 
be overflowing with kindness by that time.” 





Her father glared 


words were scarcely 





“Brother, do you think Mr. Sterling is in danger? You 
know how violent father is at times.” ‘The pallor of an 
undefined dread overspread her face. 

“Oh, I think not,” said Harrison. 
self to be distressed on Mr. Sterling’s account. 
sharp eye on father’s doings.” 

Once in her room, Winifred sought consolation from the 
Sermon on the Mount. 

She had many books from which to choose a midnight 
companion, Byron and Shelly, Tennyson and Longfellow, 
Carlyle and Emerson, Gibbon and Hume, Macaulay and 
Prescott, Voltaire and Paine, and a volume bound in blue, 
published at Peoria in 1874, and entitled Ingersoll’s Lec- 
tures. Her father had bought ten copies of this blue book 
soon after its publication, and had placed a copy in a con- 
spicuous place in every principal room of his mansion. 
Wherever a copy of the Bible was to be found, he had 
sought to counteract its incidious poison by capping it with 
a copy of Ingersoll’s Lectures. But within the last few 
months Winifred had removed the blue book from her Bible 
and had put it on a shelf with Voltaire and Paine; since 
which time, impelled by the importunity of her friend 
Esther and the exhortations of her friend Frederick, she 
had become a diligent reader of the Bible to the neglect of 
the literature of skepticism, and had learned to turn to the 
Divine message in every hour of despondency as to an 
unfailing source of spiritual encouragement. 

So, on this particular night, in the solitude of her room, 
sheltered at least temporarily from the fierce blast of her 
father’s displeasure, she opened that Book of books whose 
province it has been from of old to comfort the downheart- 
ed, to lift up the fallen, and to embolden martyrs. The 
Saviour’s words fell into her heart and awakened a more 
sympathetic response than ever before. Perhaps it was 
because her soul was attuned to the minor strains of the 
beautitudes—because she was indeed poor in spirit and 
longed for the kingdom, because she was in mourning and 
needed to be comforted, because she was starving for 
righteousness and needed to be filled. She read and pon- 
dered and prayed till the town clock struck the hour of 
midnight. How the solemn sound beat upon her nerves, 
and weakened her already overtaxed strength! The sud- 
den clang, the pulsating air, and the strange silence which 
followed, all contributed to the exhausting lonesomeness of 
the occasion. She closed the book, hastily undressed and 
dropped into bed, and soon afterwards sank into a fatiguing 
sleep. 

At three she was awake again, listening, with gloomy 
forebodings, to the moaning of the wind and the creaking 
and groaning of the interlacing branches of a large tree 
near the house. She flung herself from her bed, and sought 
to compose herself once more with spiritual instruction. 
And not ineffectually—for the Bible opened at the twenty- 
third Psalm; and in those touching words which give an 
assurance of the Heavenly Father’s guardianship over his 
children she found a temporary anodyne for her troubled 
soul. 

Then a strange cry arose from the street, and another, 
and yet another, and she sat breathless, listening to the 
startling sound. Her first thought was that some of the 
boys from the country had been making a night of it in 
town, and were now departing with boisterous demonstra- 
tions. Presently the confused noise seemed to be resolved 
into a single word, oft repeated, a word which stirs the 
pulses when heard in the solemn hours of the night. Cross- 
ing the room, she threw up the window. The cry of fire 
was now borne distinctly to her ears. And soon the firebell 
began to ring an alarm and to fill the whole city with con- 
sternation. 

Winifred heard her father and brother hurrying from 
the house; and immediately thereafter her mother burst 
into the room with the announcement that the tile factory 
was in flames. 

“You are mistaken, mother—the fire is not so far away. 
I’m afraid it’s the church.” 

“I suppose you would rather have the factory burned 
than the church. That’s because of your fancy for Ster- 


“Do not suffer your- 
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ling! Well, I would advise you not to express your feel- 
ings on the subject to your father. The church means 
nothing to us while the factory means thousands of dollars.” 

Winifred made no answer, but dressed quickly and joined 
the hurrying throng on the sidewalk. When she reached 
the public square her worst fears were confirmed. Look- 
ing along the street toward the east she beheld Mr. Ster- 
ling’s church in flames. 

Groups of excited people, differently affected, were stand- 
ing by, watching the process of destruction. The fire com- 
pany had fought the fire bravely, but had found their efforts 
unavailing, and were now giving their attention solely to 
the preservation of the buildings in the neighborhood which 
were in danger from sparks and burning brands. There 
seemed to be nothing for the crowd to do but to discuss the 
probable origin of the fire and to enjoy the dramatic enter- 
tainment. 

Among the interested spectators were Reuben Masters 
and Dr. Addison Fentem. 

“I’m thankful it isn’t the factory,” said Reuben Masters, 
“and I’m glad it’s this church, if we must have a fire at all. 
A factory furnishes men employment, and a church fosters 
superstition. We have six or seven churches left, “and 
these are ample for the spiritual wants of our people.” 

“Couldn’t we spare a saloon better than a church?” asked 
the doctor slowly, as if with an effort. “We have more sa- 
loons than churches and might dispense with one or two as 
well as not.” 

“The choice is between a church and a factory, Dr. Fen- 
tem, and I prefer the latter, especially when I own it. 
Churches do no good except to furnish a living for a lot of 
lazy preachers. Let the churches burn, I say. I wouldn’t 
risk my life to save one anyway.” 

“If there were no churches in Stonington, you would 
leave the city,” said the doctor. 

“Why, Fentem,” exclaimed the lawyer, “I thought you 
were a full-fledged skeptic like myself.” 

“So I am; but I think churches are a good thing for a 
community. They enhance the value of property and exert 
a constraining influence over certain classes of people. 
I’ve heard you say the same thing, Masters. Come now, 
don’t make yourself out a more uncharitable man _ than 
this 


you are. You'll be giving money to rebuild very 
church—mark what I say.” 
“Not this church, doctor, not this church. I'll not con- 


tribute money to build a church for Frederick Sterling’s 
benefit. If the burning of this church should have the ef- 
fect of driving him from town, I might become a believer 
in special Providence. But I’m afraid it will not have that 
effect. He'll wheedle the people into building another, and 
he’ll stick to Stonington like a porous plaster. I wish 
Sterling had been burned up with the building. That 
would have beeh an effectual deliverance of the citizens 
from his clutches.” 

Just then a group of men, talking excitedly, passed by. 
Reuben Masters caught the following words as they fell 
from the lips of one of them: 

“Tt is known that he went into the church after her, and 
they haven’t been seen since.” 

“What is that, Spooner?” cried the lawyer. 

“Why, Sterling went in after Esther Raymond,” an- 
swered the man as he passed out of sight into the crowd. 

“Great heavens! It can’t be possible!” exclaimed Reuben 
Masters. 

“Your wish is about to be fulfilled,” said the doctor de- 
liberately. 

“Fentem, a man says many things he doesn’t mean. You 
know that well enough. I don’t like Sterling or Esther 
Raymond, but God knows I don’t want them to be burned 
alive. I would prefer to get rid of them in some gentler 
way. Come, let us find out the facts.” 

Dr. Fentem was too slow to keep pace with Reuben Mas- 
ters, who elbowed his way into the crowd, seeking addi- 
tional information as to the fate of Frederick and Esther. 
But confusion and uncertainty prevailed everywhere, and 
no more could be learned than that somebody had seen 








Esther go into the building, whither Mr. Sterling had fol- 
lowed her, and that no one had seen them come out. 

Presently Reuben Masters came upon his son Harrison, 
who was holding Winifred in his arms, and struggling to 
bear her from the mass of human beings to some place 
where fresh air and cold water might restore her to con- 
sciousness. The startling news of the probable fate of 
Frederick and Esther had overcome what little of her 
strength remained, and she had swooned and fallen into 
her brother’s arms. 

“Take charge of her, father,” said the son. “She has 
fainted—that is all. Help get her out of this crowd and 
then send for a doctor. Sterling and Esther are missing— 
they may have been burned to death—and I cannot leave!” 
Harrison spoke huskily and delivered his .sister into his 
father’s arms, who, with the help of Dr. Fentem, revived 
her and took her home. 

Harrison extricated himself from the crowd and hurried 
to the other side of the building, making inquiries, as he 
went, for: Frederick and Esther. Every entrance to the 
building was wrapped in flames, and nothing could be done. 
Strange, that in such a moment the very first words which 
leaped from the lips of the young infidel were words of 
prayer: “O my God! have mercy! have mercy! O my God! 
have mercy!” As if there must have been some God in the 
skies who could hear and answer the appeal ! 

Suddenly Harrison descried a woman standing at a dis- 
tance in the shadows, with her hands clasped together over 
her breast, and her eyes closed as if in prayer. as it not 
Mrs. Raymond? 

Harrison sprang forward to the woman’s side and seized 
her hands. 

“Tell me the truth!” cried the young man. 
in there?” He pointed at the burning church. 

“Perhaps it would be better if she were,” was the unnat- 
ural answer. 

“Do you mean to say that she is in the church?” asked 
Harrison, wildly and fiercely. 

“Oh, I don’t know—lI think she is! My poor, innocent 
girl! And yet it may be for the best—who knows?” 

“It cannot be for the best, Mrs. Raymond. She, burning 
to death, and none able to help her! If there is a God, he 
will surely hear. Pray for her—pray for her!” 

“It may be for the best—who knows?” Mrs. Raymond 
spoke in a tone which was doubly intense from its very 
calmness, and she looked as one turned into stone. 

And now the roof and.walls fell with a crash, and the 
church was a mass of ruins. Harrison begged Mrs. Ray- 
mond to let him take her home, but she would not consent 
to go; and so she stood there watching the flickering flames, 
while the crowd lingered to assist in searching the ruins for 
the bodies of Esther and Sterling. 

The destruction of the church had been hastened by a 
strong wind from the northwest, which had blown the 
flames toward the southeast and had made it impossible 
for any one to approach that part of the building. But 
when the flames had died away, Harrison was able to ap- 
proach the ruins on every side, and he now walked around 
the smoking mass two or three times, looking with horror 
upon this funeral pyre of his friends. At last he was 
startled by a sound like that of a human voice coming from 
beneath the ground near the southeast corner of the lot. He 
stopped and listened. He heard the sound again—clearly 
a shout, a call for help. Then followed a dull, thumping 
sound, and another shout. 

The firemen were summoned and the fire engine was 
brought into position that the glowing embers at the south- 
east corner of the lot might be deluged with water, pre- 
paratory to the rescue of the prisoners. It was not long 
until the debris was cleared away, and a stone slab near 
the line between the lot and the street, and several feet from 
the foundation of the church, was exposed to view. This 
slab was raised and a pit below was thereby uncovered. 
Esther was raised to the mouth of the pit by the preacher, 
and Harrison received her into his strong arms and im- 
pulsively pressed his lips to her fair brow. But Esther 


“Is she in— 
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was in a semi-unconscious state and did not notice Harri- 
son’s act, and the by-standers were too much rejoiced to 
criticise. Then Mr. Sterling handed up the Sunday-school 
records and class books, which had been the innocent cause 
of this dangerous adventure, and, with the help of his 
friends, emerged from the vault. 

At the sight of Esther, her fair face and beautiful form 
untouched by the fire, Mrs. Raymond uttered a cry of joy 
and sprang forward. The mother wept and kissed and 
fondled her child hysterically, and soon afterwards the two 
were taken to their home, which was only a short distance 
from the church. 

The facts were soon made public. 

Esther was superintendent of the Sunday school. Learn- 
ing that the church was on fire, she ran to the building, 
thinking all the time of the Sunday school records and 
class books, and of the loss to the school if these should be 
burned. Access to the house at one entrance was not barred, 
and she rushed in, almost beaten back by the smoke, but 
forcing her way on, not realizing the great danger she was 
incurring. Frederick Sterling, running toward the church, 
saw Esther enter, and essayed to follow her. A friend 
caught him by the shoulder, saying, “You shall not go—it 
is madness!’ but he shook off the detaining hand and 
plunged into the smoke. He found Esther, bewildered, al- 
most suffocated, standing in the library room, clutching in 
her hands the books she had come to save. It was too late 
now to retrace their steps. The library room had no out- 
side door, and no window but an inaccessible skylight. Sud- 
denly Mr. Sterling bethought himself of the basement. The 
stairway was close at hand, and there was an arched pas- 
sageway leading from the basement to the street for con- 
venience in unloading coal and conveying it to the furnaces. 
This might furnish a temporary retreat from the fire. He 
seized his companion by the arm, hurried her down the 
stairway and into the passageway, closing the iron door be- 
hind them, and then knelt down to thank God for their won- 
derful deliverance from a terrible death. 

There was a heavy load upon the preacher’s-heart when 
he returned to the parsonage. His church was in ashes; 
and even if a house should be tendered him, he was phys- 
ically unequal to the effort of preaching and Winifred’s 
salvation must be delayed for another week. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 
































Humphery Ward. 


“Lady Rose’s Daughter,” by Mrs. 
Harper & Broth- 


Illustrated by Howard Chandler Christy. 
ers, publishers. 490 pp. Price, $1.50. 
Anything written by Mrs. Humphrey Ward deserves and 
will receive generous attention from discriminating readers. 
Eleanor, Robert Elsmere, Marcella, etc., have already pre- 
pared the thoughtful student, who looks for the interpre- 
tation of modern life and currents of thought in our best 
fiction, for a careful study of modern society in “Lady 
Rose’s Daughter.” Robert Elsmere unveiled some of the 
tendencies of our times in the realm of religion. It showed 
clearly, however much we may differ with the author of the 
story, that antiquated creeds and formalities of religion are 
as dangerous to the true spiritual life as doubts based upon 
insufficient knowledge of the Bible or a surplus of extreme 
naturalism. Marcella unveiled some of the difficulties of 
our modern industrial system. It is a great sociological 
study. “Lady Rose’s Daughter” is neither distinctly re- 
ligious nor sociological, but deals with two fundamental 
factors in modern scientific study—heredity and environ- 
ment. In Mademoiselle Julie’s escapade to Paris to meet 
Warkworth at the country inn we have an extreme illustra- 
tion of the outcropping of heredity. Like her unhappy moth- 
er, Lady Rose’s Daughter would forfeit every thing—virtue. 
friends, society——for an abnormal and even unholy passion. 








In her brief note stating, “Have met Mr. Delafield by chance 
at Nord Station,” etc., we have the turn in the story which 
indicates that environment gained the victory. The story 
loses force at the close and is not ended with the consum- 
mate skill which characterizes the opening chapters. The 
ease with which Mrs, Ward introduces Lady Rose’s Daugh- 
ter—indeed, the insight she gives the reader into most of 
the leading characters of the book within the brief compass 
of the very first chapter—is remarkable. This clearness and 
definiteness of purpose is manifest throughout the entire 
book. It brings Lady Rose’s Daughter into that realm of 
high art where we see a David of Angelo or a Transfigura- 
tion of Raphael. In spite of the inherited moral blindness 
to ethical principles, the central figure of the story is saved 
on the very brink of destruction by the sane element in so- 
cial life as represented in Delafield, and “Delafield” is the 
first as well as the last person mentioned in the book. The 
influence of a sane environment must be steady and constant 
to accomplish its best ends. In the second chapter the 
heredity traits of Mademoiselle Le Breton are traced to her 
parents and the description of Lady Rose’s environment 
which developed in her the “everlasting no of dissent” are 
sketched with equal clearness and celerity. The book needs 
to be studied to be fully appreciated either as a work of 
literary art or as an interpretation of life. Several of the 
situations are very dramatic, none more so than Lady 
Henry’s appearance upon the scene the night of the secret 
reception. The book, in addition to its study of the influence 
of heredity and environment, points several moral lessons. 
Among these none stands out more clearly than that frank- 
ness is essential to friendship and that duplicity destroys 
the foundations of true character. Perhaps the weakest part 
in this artistic interpretation of society life is Mademoiselle’s 
self-deception and willingness to sacrifice everything for a 
couple of days of unworthy gratification. 





Ricuarp Rosny, by “Maxwell Grey.” D. Appleton Co., 


New York. Pp. 507. Price, $1.50. 


It is never pleasant to speak of a book as disappointing, espe- 
cially when it is the author’s latest. You feel that perhaps you 
have not read it with the care and insight that the author deserves. 
But we feel assured that “Maxwell Grey” (Mrs. M. G. Tuttiel) has 
prepared the readers of “The Silence of Dean Maitland” to expect 
at this time a very much stronger piece of work. The element of 
silence which was so important a factor in creating the atmosphere 
of the previous work is used much less effectively in Richard 
Rosny. One critic in speaking of the author’s loquacity sees what 
seems to him to be the humor of the situation. He remarks: 
“Where reticence is so alluring as a motif or general color it is 
amusing to find wordiness the fault of the story based on it.” 

Our author has given us a very human situation, with characters 
possessing the mingled elements of strength and weakness common- 
ly possessed by mortals. The opening chapter makes us acquainted 
with Richard, whom we find in a very resentful mood on account 
of the second marriage of his widowed mother. For a time he 
becomes somewhat reconciled only to develop later a spirit of bitter- 
ness, and that not without some cause, due largely to the disposition 
and dissipation of the step-father, who meets with a strange death, 
which had been wished for and yet which shocks as death always 
does. Richard sacrifices his ambitions for the navy, his first love 
affair ends disastrously, and he sets himself resolutely to care for 
his mother and the children of her second marriage. He marries a 
girl of quite a conventional type, who hungers for the 
love he has no time to give. Richard so strong in his devotion to 
business, to philanthrophy, to the providing of the material comforts 
of those dependent on him, neglects the finer and indispensable ele- 
ments of life, especiall of the home. The not unexpected happens, 
or almost happens. The silence of Richard Rosny is finally dis- 
closed, and while you feel that he has been true to duty as he saw 
it, yet the author fails to convince you that her hero has a great 
soul. 

You feel that there is great power displayed, but lacks something 
—what shall we say? Directness, purpose or humor, any one of 
which covers a multitude of literary faults. 


1903, 





Life is not so short but there is always time for courtesy —Emer- 
son. 


To-day is your day and mine, the only day we have, the day in 
which we play our part. What our part may signify in the great 
whole we may not understand; but we are to play it, and now is 
our time. This we know: it is a part of action, not of whining. 
It is a part of love, not of cynicism. It is for us to express love in 
terms of human helpfulness. This we know, for we have learned 
from sad experience that any other source ‘of life leads towards 
lecay and waste.—David Starr Jordan. 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 
CHARLES BLANCHARD. 
Christian Citizenship. 

Topic July 5: Gen. 41 :38-42; Dan. 6:1-4; Acts 7:35, 36. 

The Christian Endeavor World happily illustrates the 
value of co-operation in all civic duties, as in military at- 
fairs, by calling attention to the rule of the regular army 
that provides that whenever the flag is raised two persons 
must hold the ropes. This is to prevent accident, as far 
as possible. Two men can do a thing easier, better, with 
less risk of mishap, ordinarily, than one. Of course, all 
this is commonplace. But it is the truth that we need to 
emphasize in all our Endeavor societies. For the Endeavor 
movement stands for co-operation in all good works. If it 
does not it is of little real value in the church or community. 
And I have felt sometimes that we do not, as Endeavorers, 
as Christians, begin to realize the need of help in holding 
the ropes, not only in raising the flag, but in raising the 
standard of good citizenship, in the establishment of better 
laws and in the enforcement of what we now have, in the 
interests of sobriety, safety, personal and national salvation. 

One of the most hopeful signs of good is the disposition, 
more and more manifest, I think, to co-operate in times of 
stress, not alone in the relief of misfortune from flood and 
fire and earthquake and famine and pestilence and war, but 
in the ferreting out of evil and bringing the criminal to 
justice. Municipal reform has become something of a 
fashion of late. The unearthing of corruptions in the city 
governments of St. Louis and Minneapolis indicates a ris- 
ing public sense of civic responsibility. The thorough 
probing of the postoffice scandal proves that the President 
and the people, with the public press, are alert and deter- 
mined that the guilty shall be found and punished. The 
fact that these corruptions exist does not indicate that our 
officials, municipal, state and national, are growing worse, 
but rather that the public prcss, backed by public intelli- 
gence, is making it harder for officials to cover up their 
crimes. An aroused public conscience is the ever-present 
need of the state, of the community, of the church. The 
Christian Endeavor Society can do no more important serv- 
ice than helping to arouse and sustain this alert private and 
public conscience touching all great moral, political, social 
and spiritual problems. : 

And now, more than in any other age, and in ours, more 
than in any other country, perhaps, is this the age and the 
opportunity of young men. Just here the Endeavor move- 
ment holds the “strategic point” in preparing young men 
for the responsibilities of enlightened and enthusiastic ac- 
ceptance of the duties of Christian citizenship. And it is 
worth our remembering that when God would manifest his 
providence in the affairs of nations he chooses, for the most 
part, young men “in whom the spirit of God is”—such were 
Joseph and Samuel and David and Daniel, the twelve, the 
Lord Jesus himself, and a “certain young man named 
Saul.” And so all along the ages. And now is especially 
the age of young men. These are indeed the “years of the 
right hand of the Most High.” His ways are in the sea, 
and his path in the great waters, and his footsteps are not 
known. He has wrought his wonders in the past. He has 
led his people like a flock by the hand of Moses and Aaron. 
And in America, surely beyond any other land, in these 
last times, has the Providence of God been significant. I 
wish that our young men, every American, might catch 
something of the splendid spirit and enthusiasm of Phillips 
Brooks in this: 

“I don’t know how any man can be a Christian and an 
American and despair. I don’t know how a man 
can be an American, even if he is not a Christian, and not 





catch something with regard to God’s purpose as to this 
great land. When a man is both a Christian and an Amer- 
ican, then he ought absolutely to glow with hope and the 
enthusiasm of humanity.” 





THE PRAYER-MEETING. 
SILAS JONES, 
Putting the Heart Into Things. 

Topic July 8: 2 Chron. 31:20, 21; Matt. 18:23-35; 
Acts 8:36-38; Col. 3:23, 24. 

Men distrust the preacher who does not put his heart into 
his sermons. He may fail for other reasons, but he is cer- 
tain to fail if his heart is not in the work he is doing. What 
is true of the preacher is true of every one else. A man 
must believe that his occupation is an honorable one and 
that it is worthy of his best effort or he will not only fail 
to do good work, but he will also come short of the stand- 
ard which he as a man ought to reach. To be displeased 
with our occupation is a serious matter, for character is at 
stake. lf we do not like what we are doing we must learn 
to like it. If we cannot do that we must choose something 
we can like. 

At the present time we are trying to study religion ac- 
cording to the approved methods of science. It is our pur- 
pose to discover the superstition that lingers in the religious 
life of the time and to cast it out. This is a worthy under- 
taking. We shall find many false nations and hurtful prac- 
tices which ought to be put away. But we shall need to 
watch lest religion become for us a matter of curious 
inquiry and not a matter of daily life. No amount of exact 
knowledge can supply the lack of faith in God the Father 
Almighty and of joyful obedience to his will. Religion is 
an affair of the heart as well as of the head. 

In another way the heart has been deprived of its rights. 
Christianity has been regarded as a legal religion. The 
freedom which Christ gave and upon which Paul insisted 
so strongly has been forgotten and the teachers of the 
church have made of Christ a second Moses. It is true that 
we must not neglect the commands of Christ. It would be 
disloyal not to regard them. But the obedience we are to 
render to Christ is that which our hearts demand. In him 
we see love made perfect; in him we see God revealed; in 
him we see the truth and the goodness which our hearts 
crave. Because we see these things we follow him and do 
his commandments. Before obedience to Christ must come 
knowledge of Christ the Savior of men. When we know 
him our question will be, “What may we do for one so full 
of grace and truth?” rather than “What must we do to es- 
cape the penalty of the law?” 

“Why are you crying?” asked a Southern man of his little 


slave boy. “Because a white boy called me a nigger,” was 
the reply. “Didn’t he tell the truth?” said the master. 
“Yes; but it is the way he said it that hurts.” It is cus- 


tomary to say it is truth that hurts. The truth does hurt 
some people, and it is often necessary to present it in such 
a way as to make it hurt severely. The one important thing 
for us to know is that we must have a genuine interest in 
people before we can tel] them the truth. The heart must be 
right before the tongue can speak the helpful word. Not 
long ago I heard a young woman declare her faith in Christ. 
At the close of the service several members of the congrega- 
tion into whose fellowship she had come spoke words of 
encouragement. As I listened to some of these people I 
wondered whether the young woman did not think she had 
made a mistake. There seemed to be no heart in the words 
they spoke to her. But others gave her such hearty greet- 
ing that she may have forgotten the meaningless expres- 
sions of interest in her decision. " 
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Lesson 2. Saul Chosen King. July 12. 
Commit vs, 4,35. (Read 1 Sam., chs. 9-10.) 


GOLDEN TEXT: isa. 33:22. The Lord is our King; he will 
save us. 


LESSON: 1 Sam. 10: 17-27. 
INTRODUCTION. 

Samuel’s earnest protest and his graphic picture of the tyranny 
that may ed from a king does not in the least abate the 
zeal of “the elders of Israel” in their efforts to secure a monarchical 
government like their neighboring nations. So the aged prophet and 
udge dismissed “the men of Israel” and sent them to their homes. 

¢ search for a suitable man to be king over Israel was now begun 
in earnest. He must be “a choice, a goodly” man. He must fulfill 
the people’s ideal, for through their own ideal they are to be disci- 
plined, and so led to accept and trust God’s ideal. Israel must re- 
member that Jehovah is still king and he must rule even under a 
form of government of theiz own choosing. But nations, like indi- 
viduals, are lifted into higher life by ree under ideals. We 
have in I. Sam. 9:1-10:16 the story of how this first king was 
found, how he was prepared to accept the new honor and how he 
was anointed by God’s prophet. And in 10:17-27, to-day’s lesson, we 
are told how Saul was chosen by God and recognized by the people 
as king of Israel. 

Time—The chronology of this period is very obscure. But Saul 
was anointed probably in 1079 or 1037 B. C. For different estimates 
see references in Introduction to Lesson I. 

Prace—Dr. George Adam Smith, in his Historical Geography of 
the Holy Land, says, looking south from the top of Mount Ebal, 
one’s eye over twenty-four miles of hill-tops and dimly dis 
cerns, in de distant, behind these hills, a natural tower. And that 
this is the tower of Neby Samwil, the ancient Mizpah of our lesson. 
Jerusalem lies five miles further south. This, “the watch-tower,” 
was the meeting place of the national assembly of Israel on several 
occasions: (1) When war was declared against Benjamin, Judges 
20:1; (2) when Samuel called Israel to national repentance and 
reformation, I. Sam. 7:5; (9) when Saul was chosen and recog- 
nized as king, and (4) finally, when Judas Maccabeus mustered 
Israel to revolt against the tyranny of Antiochus Epiphanes. !. 
Macc. 3 :42-46. : 

Persons—Somuel, now about seventy years of age, acting as 
prophet and priest of Jehovah, aids the national assembly in the 
selection of their first king. He had already appointed his sons 
judges to assist him in the administration of political affairs, but now 
that that function is swallowed up in the new royal office, he lays it 
down. But he continues to exercise his prophetic gift. He does all 
in his power to keep king and people to the theocratic ideal. He also 
occasionally administers the priestly service. Saul, the Lord’s anoint- 
ed, Israel's first king, was a son of one Kish of the tribe of Benja- 
min, whose home was at Gibeah. He was “a princely person and of 
a majestic t.” Stress is laid upon his imposing figure. Physi- 
cal qualifications, stature, strength, and beauty are prized as attri- 
butes of a king by rude and warlike people. —— speaks of 
“form worthy to rule.” Saul was the people’s ideal. But he was 
not wanting in a natural motety and on the day of his public recog- 
nition he manifested becoming humility and a spirit of forbearance. 
He was now about forty years old, when all his powers ought to be 
at their best. 

In this lesson we see how the kingdom of God which, during the 
Old Testament dispensation, was administered under three successive 
forms, the theocracy, the monarchy, and the hierarchy, passed from 
the first to the second form. The Messianic ideal, ever held aloft 
by the prophets, personally realized in Jesus Christ, yet to be per- 
fectly realized in society, the “City of God,” the “New Jerusalem,” is 
now taking a new step forward and is surely on its way toward 
consummation. The aged prophet may be gloomy, the le’s 
motive may not be the highest, but God’s purposes will not fail. 
is more than the beginning of a new experiment in government. It 
is a new ~~ for both prophet and people. And out of this 


for the son of 


EXPOSITION. 
And Samuel called the people together.—The time had come 
new order of things to be inaugurated, and Samuel as the 
of the Lord and the head of Israel under the theocracy was 
to lead in its inauguration. Unto the Lord. To hear what 
d to say to them in connection with this important occa- 
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o Mispah—A city of Benjamin not far from Jerusalem, 
favorably for large assemblies. Not all the le were 
there, but representatives of the whole nation. saith 
|, the God of Israel—This solemn form of address was used 
impress upon them the seriousness of the mistake they had made 
ecting such a God. / brought up Israel out of Egypt.—Remind- 
f the claims Jehovah had upon their faith and service. Deliv- 


te 


you.—Made them free from their hard bondage in Egypt. 









of the hand of all the kingdoms that sigreneet you.—Their history 
was one continuous illustration of "s power exerted in their 
behalf. Nothing but base ingratitude could cause them to reject 


him. 

19. But you have this day rejected your God—They did not 
admit this, but this was the light in which God saw their ungrateful 
conduct. Now, therefore, present yourselves by your tribes and by 
your thousands.—It seems that lots were cast, first to determine 
which tribe, then which grand division, etc., and so on down to the 
family of Kish and the young man Saul. 

20. Tribe of Benjamin—Named from Benjamin, the son of 
Jacob and Rachel, born to them near to Bethlehem, where the 
mother died, and where we still recognize her sepulchre. 

21. Saul, the son of Kish—When the lots were cast for the single 
person to be the ‘~ the name of the young son of Kish appeared 
as the chosen one. is name was Saul. It must have been a mo- 
ment of ee excitement, especially with the persons of this 
particular tribe and family. Could not be found.—Naturally the next 
thing would be to conduct forward the fortunate one. They looked 
round for Saul. He had disappeared. No one knew what had be- 
come of him. They were at their wits’ end, what next to do. Sup- 
posing that some deep portent was at work in their affairs, they did 
not dare to proceed without divine direction. 

22. Therefore they asked of the Lord.—Whether they had made 
any mistake. They thought their lot had misled them. Was there 
still a man the Lord wanted them to seek? Hid himself among the 
stuff.—They made the mistake of trying to render very mysterious 
that which was very simple. They could have found the young man 
very easily if they had hunted for him in a natural way rather than 
by praying for him. He hid among the tents and trappings of the 
crow 

23. Ran and fetched him—Forcibly pulling him forth from his 
hiding place. He had hidden on account of the bashfulness which 
most inexperienced young men would feel to be called upon to face a 
crowd such as that and to assume such grave responsibilities. 
Higher than any of the people from his shoulders and u — 
Saul was almost a giant in size. It was thought by many of the peo- 

les of olden times that a king ought to be of striking stature and 

ily strength. Saul’s commanding presence had much to do evi- 
dently to elicit the admiration and adherence of the people. 

24. See him whom the Lord hath chosen, that there is none like 
him.—Samuel was anxious, seeing the people would have a king to 
see them united and enthusiastic in his support. He was therefore 
careful to introduce him in the most favorable way. God save the 
king.—May the king live. A shout that has since been repeated in 
many nations on the accession of sovereigns. 

25. Then Samuel told the people the manner of the kingdom.— 
Delivered them an address upon the principles upon which their king 
was to rule and they were to submit to his authority. This was very 
important seeing their king was wholly inexperienced, and they were 
for the first time entering under the rule of a king. Wrote it in a 
book.—This document became a kind of covenant between Saul and 
his subjects and was thus made a matter of permanent record to be 
referred to in the future. Laid it up before the Lord.—Where the 
sacred records were kept. Sent all the people away.—Dismissed 
them when the ceremonies were over. 

26. Saul also went to his house to Gibeah.—In the tribe of Benja- 
min about four miles northwest from Jerusalem. The birthplace of 
Saul and so long his residence as to come to be known as “Gibeah 
of Saul.” And there went with him the host.—A band of valiant 
men who became his personal friends and were ready at his com- 
mand to assist him in carrying out his plans. Whose hearts the Lord 
bes touched.—Thus inclining with good intentions toward the new 

ing. 

27. Sons of Belial—Base, worthless fellows. How shall this man 
save us?—They could see no in him and set themselves at once 
to foment discontent. Held his peace-—Was though was deai. 


LESSON ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Some people are slow to acknowledge the hand of God in their 
lives and in history. “When I studied Goodrich’s History of the 
United States asa boy of eight years, I was struck, boy-like, with 
the statement that when Washington wished to return over the East 
River, in August, 1776, Providence threw a fog over the river to 
assist in the operation. I could not but observe that this was the 
only occasion, between the years 1492 and 1830, when God or his law 
was said to have had wens to do with the history of the United 
States.”—E. E. Hale. ¢ prophets of Israel taught the nation often 
by ans the le of what God had done for them in the past. 

The lot. Is ite e that brings success? The one to whom good 
fortune has been a ——— is apt to respond in the affirmative. He 
Sees no reason why er should succeed where he has failed. He 
thinks things and events are tumbled og’ without definite plan. 
The successful man thinks he can see that there was always a suf- 
ficient reason for his success. He will tell you it was not chance 
that made Abraham Lincoln president of the United States at the 

inning of the civil war; it was Lincoln’s fitness for the office. 
It was his ability as a commander that made Grant general of the 
army. Gladstone’s oratory and statesmanship made him premier of 
Great Britain. 

A Modest Man. Saul hid himself when he learned that the choice 
had fallen upon him. He seems to have been wholly unlike a mul- 
titude of American politicians. They p im their merits upon 
the house tops. Gregory of Nazianzus, scholar and orator, was re- 
luctant to accept the office of bishop when it was offered to him. He 
had no liking for the publicity necessarily belonging to the office. 
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For The Christian Century. 
A Mother S°ng. 
Otis Franklin Dickey. 


Travel, Memory, travel backward, 
Through the happy years 

And the haze of by-gone summers 
‘Till a cot appears; 

Travel ‘till the maiden-mother, 
Patient, kind and true, 

Leans in love above my cradle, 
Like she used to do! 


Travel, Memory, to the happy 
Hours when I in glee 

Never saw the watchful eyes 
That wandered after me! 

Travel, Memory, ‘till I hear her 
Singing soft and low, 

Wooing me to dreamless slumber 
In the long ago! 


Travel, Memory, to the happy 
Days when I at play 

Never knew her tireless fingers 
Toiled from day to day! 

Travel ‘till the tears that only 
Fall when mothers weep, 

Trickle from the eyes that lingered 
O’er me in my sleep! 


Travel, Memory, on and ever, 
From thy dimmest dawn, 

Follow into every pathway 
Where her feet have gone! 

Let no tender word escape, or 

k or sad or sweet, 

Garner all her tears and worship 

With me at her feet! 





An Opportunity for Writers. 

We desire to devote two pages each issue 
to “Home and the Children,” and wish to 
make them especially bright, attractive and 
helpful. We respectfully request sugges- 
tions and contributions from our readers. 
Little poems of from ten to twenty lines, 
storyettes of from 100 to 300 words, essays of 
100 words. If you enjoy reading and writ- 
ing, help us to make this department “just 
as you would like it.” Address all commu- 
nications te “Uncle Chariie,”’ editor of chil- 
dren’s page, care of Christian Century. 





Funny Children. 
Mother—I’m afraid, Tommy, you are 
not much of a_ favorite with your 
teacher. 
Tommy—Oh, yes, I am, mamma; she 
makes me stay after school every day, 
just to keep her company. 


A small boy of four summers was rid- 
ing on a rocking-horse with a companion. 
He was seated rather uncomfortably on 
the horse's neck. After a reflective pause 
he said, “I think if one of us gets off, I 
could ride much better.” 


Doctor (to Gilbert aged four)—Put 
your tongue out, dear.” Sick little Gil- 
bert feebly protruded the tip of his 
tongue. 

Doctor-—No, no, put it right out. The 
little fellow shook his head weakly, and 
the tears gathered in his eyes. “I can’t, 
doctor; it’s fastened on to me.’”—London 
Tid-Bits. 


A. Sunday school teacher recently told 
her class about the cruelty involved in 
docking horses. “Can any little girl tell 
me,” she said, “of any appropriate verse 
of Scripture referring to such treat- 
ment?” 

There was a pause, and then a small 
girl arose and said solemnly, “What God 
hath joined together, let no man put 
asunder.” 


Mother was packing a box of goodies, 
to be sent to one of the boys who was at 
boarding school. “I think that’s all, 


Jane,” she said, “so please screw it up.” 

“But, mother, aren’t you going to put 
in a screw-driver?” asked little Betty. 
“How will Jack get it open without one?” 





Winning the Women of India. 
In the year 1852 an English noble 
woman, Lady Kinnaird, felt a great bur- 


den on her heart for the conversion of. 


the women of India. At that time little 
was being done for women, and nothing 
at all to reach the 20,000,000 high-caste 
women of India who rarely, if ever, leave 
their zenanas or homes, where they are 
prisoners for life. Indeed, Dr. Alexander 
Duff, the great Scotch missionary, de 
lared that it would be a miracle if mis- 
sionaries were ever allowed to enter the 
sacred precincts of the zenanas. 

By faith Lady Kinnaird founded an in- 
ter-denominational missionary society to 
work exclusively for the women of India, 
and was ably seconded in her efforts by 
Dr. Duff. During the half century which 
has since elapsed the society has grown 
into a great organization supporting 436 
workers and seventy-five girls’ schools. 
It also maintains three hospitals where 
64,205 patients were treated last year. 
Moreover, Dr. Duff’s miracle has come 
to pass and last year the workers of the 
society visited 9,979 zenanas to tell the 
Hindu inmates the news of salvation.— 
Exchange. 





The Christian Century from now until 
January, 1904, 50c. 





SCATTERING “DEEDS OF 
KINDNESS.” 

“That’s a Canadian dime. I can’t take 
that,” said the postoffice clerk. The 
child looked at the rejected coin and then 
at the unstamped letter perplexedly. 

“Here’s a dime—I’ll change with you,” 
said a young woman standing by. 

“Oh, thank you!” said the child, grate- 
fully. “I ran all the way to get mamma’s 
mail ih in time—and it would have been 
too late if I had to go back.” 

“How thoughtful that was,” I said to 
myself. “How few people, comparatively, 
would have bothered to do that for a 
child; and yet how little it costs, and 
how much it often means.” 

A little later in the day it so chanced 
that I met again the young woman of 
whom I have spoken. It was at a res- 
taurant at the noon hour, in a hurried, 
crowded throng. 

“Dear me, isn’t it warm?” sighed a 
flushed, nervous looking girl near me, to 
her companion. 

“Won't you take this tan?” said a 
sweet voice, I looked, and lo! the speak- 
er was the angel of the stamp. I was 
very much interested in the young wom- 
an by this time, and ensconcing myself 
comfortably in my corner took more 
time to my meal than was necessary, in 
order to observe her. I did not have 
long to wait to see another proof of her 
kindliness and consideration. 

“This is the last order of Indian pud- 
ding,” said one of the waiters to a pale, 
poorly dressed girl, as she set down a 
steaming plate before her neighbor, the 
young woman whom I was observing. 





“Oh, dear!” murmured the girl, disap- 
pointedly. 

“Won't you take this? I would exactly 
as soon have something else for dessert.” 
Quick as a flash the dish of pudding was 
transferred. 

“That young woman is worth her 
weight in gold,” I said to myself as I 
rose to go. “I wonder when I shall ever 
see her again.” 

It was months before I did see her 
again. This time I was at a reception. 
I wondered whether she would be able 
to do any kindly act in such a formal 
gathering, and observed her closely. It 
was not ten minutes before I saw her 
talking to a shy, unattractive looking 
girl in a corner, and introducing her to 
her friends. Nor was thig.all I noticed. 
As I left I heard her saying something 
to the soloist of the afternoon, to which 
the reply was, “You tell me that you 
have enjoyed my singing. I want to tell 
you how much I have appreciated your 
telling me so.” The sparkling eyes 
and animated fact attested the apprecia- 
tion. 

These three brief occasions were all 
upon which I ever saw “the angel of the 
stamp,” and yet how fraught they were 
with acts of friendliness and considera- 
tion! At the end of such a life how man- 
ifold must be the good deeds placed to 
the account! 

The giving of ourselves because we 
can no more help giving than the flower 
can help unfolding its petals, or the rose 
exhaling its fragrance, that is Christli- 
ness indeed. It is the most potent of all 
levers for bringing about that blessed 
day “to which the whole creation 
moves.”—Weekly Bouquet. 





BIT HIM 
if it Had Been a Bear. 


Sometimes it is good to be in a posi- 
tion where you can turn around to your 
shelves and take down food that is a re- 
builder and life saver. A prominent 
grocer of Murrysville, Pa., had heard so 
many of his customers praising the food 
Grape-Nuts that he finally gave it a trial 
himself. He says: “For several years 
up to 16 months ago I was hardly fit for 
business, from indigestion which also 
affected my head. My brain was dull 
and I could hardly keep my books. 

“One day I heard one of my customers 
praising the food Grape-Nuts so highly 
that I wondered if it would fit my case, 
so I took a package from the shelf and 
said that I would use it and even if it 
failed I would not be much the loser. 

“But before I had finished that one 
package such a change came over me 
that I thought it wonderful and by the 
time three packages had been eaten I 
had changed so you would not believe it 
if I told you about it. My head grew 
clear and my mind strong, and my mem- 
ory was very much improved and I was 
well in every respect. I can only 
give you a faint idea of all the good the 
food has done me. It is all I eat for 
supper nowadays and the rest of my 
family think as much of it asIdo. Truly 
it is a great food and if it were not a 
great food it would not have done me so 
much good and have such a tremendous 
sale in my store.” Name given by Pos- 
tum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Send for particulars by mail of exten- 
sion of time on the $7,600.00 cooks’ ooa- 
test for 735 money prizes. 
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THE NEW PASTOR OF THE FIRST 
CHURCH. 

Rev. Guy Hoover, whose picture ap- 
pears in this issue, has accepted a call 
to the pastorate of the First Christian 
church, Grand boulevard and 


Forty- 


seventh street, suc- 
ceeding John Wells 
Allen. 

Bro. Hoover was 
educated in Denison 
University and Hiram 
College, graduating 


from the latter institu- 
tion in the class of ‘99. 
He has been pastor 
of the Christian 
church at Minerva, 
Ohio, for thé past four 
years and prior to that 
time was for two 
years pastor of the 
Park street Christian 
church at Zanesville, 
Ohio, doing splendid 
work at both places. 
Bro. Hoover at pres- 
ent is president of the 
Ninth District, Ohio, 
Christian Missionary 


society, which com- 
prises 46 churches 
He leaves the 
church at Minerva, 


where he had a stand- 
ing call, with a mem- 
bership of upward of 
500 members and a 
Sunday school about 
equal in number. He 
is regarded as one of 
our promising young preachers, be 
ing scarcely 32 years old and yet during 
his six years as a minister has brought 
over 400 people into the church. 

Bro. Hoover begins his work with the 
First church on July ist and will preach 
his first sermon on Sunday morning the 
6th. Sister Hoover, who is also a 
graduate of Hiram College, and who 
stands a good second to Bro. Hoover, as 
a church worker will join her husband 
about Sept. 1. 

The Century extends a warm welcome 
to these young Christian workers. 





A VOICE FROM THE PEW. 
Boreas. 

A recent contributor to the Christian 
Century declares, “We need food for the 
lambs as well as the sheep. No twaddle 
as some writers deem necessary for chil- 
dren.” 

The children should be gratified that 
a champion has entered the arena on 
their behalf; they have needed him long. 
Not only the small, but the elder and 
larger boys and girls have desired such 
a partisan. Indeed, the want has been 
felt by those old and large enough to 
have grown accustomed to the load on 
bending shoulders; old enough to have 
worn holes in their boot toes and in the 
elbows of their jackets,. scuffing against 
hard facts. They look with questioning 
eyes and listen with ears smitten by the 
multiplied voices of necessity. They 
have acquired a modicum of homely wis- 
dom in the school of experience and are 
prompted to apply the plumb, square and 
level, old time tools of common sense, 
to everything. 

When reading or listening to the treat- 
ment of moral and religious problems, 
one often wonders whether the speaker 





or writer ever stopped to think how his 
matter would impress a _ level-headed, 
practical man, who masters many per- 
plexities and unties many hard knots 
every day in the week; who has learned 
his power to command the winds and 





Rev. Guy Hoover. 


the sea of difficulty. When he enters a 
church or opens a religious journal, he 
may be very much of a lamb, to which 
the winds have not been tempered; his 
soul may hunger for moral sustenance, 
but he wants food, something of a fiber 
and flavor worth masticating. He is 
simple and direct in methods of thought 
and action. Such he has found are the 
fateful fundamentals in his busy life; 
such must be the message that appeals 
to his conscience and spurs him to ac- 
tion. 

Themes steeped in the alchemy of 
mysticism or pursued through mazy po- 
lemics or abstruse philosophies will in- 
terest Mr. Sobersides little except as an 
exhibition of intellectual gymnastics. He 
observes them as an indifferent specta- 
tor, but they are not of his world, which 
deals with facts and conditions at short- 
arm lengths. Is any good to be done? 
Then let’s at it hammer and tongs. Has 
the Lord spoken? What does he say? 
Has God appeared to the world? Then 
stand aside that we may see him; show 
us the Father and it sufficeth us. No 
twaddle. 





LOYALTY AND COURTESY. 

The Christian Century has the utmost 
confidence in the noble army of preach- 
ers who present the plea for Christian 
union on every opportune occasion. The 
simple gospel of the Son of God is safe 
in their hands. While we plead for 
Christian courtesy, we will have no 
compromise on matters of faith We 
have no creed but Christ. We preach 
Jesus and the resurrection. Jesus was 
human, but he was also divine. He 
was God manifest in the flesh. He is for- 
ever the perfect revelation of our God, 
who is persona] and who hears prayers. 


The gospel is the glad tidings of salva- 
tion to sinful men. The ordinances must 
be observed in their primitive signifi- 
cance. In all these matters tne faithful 
preacher will proclaim the whole counsel 
of God. The more loyal we are to the 
Word of God and the truer we are to 
our convictions of the waste and sinful- 
ness of a divided church, the more our 
religious neighbors will respect us. A 
true man can always afford to be cour- 
teous. Indeed he can not afford to be 
inconsiderate of others. While we plead 
for unity in matters of faith, let us 
exercise charity in all things. 





ADDITIONS REPORTED LAST WEEK. 

Baptisms, 965; letters and statements 
reclaimed, 171; from Methodists, 16; from 
Presbyterians, 3; from Baptists, 19; from 
unclassified, 10; total, 1,184. Dedications, 
12.—M. L. Buckley. 





Harry C. Holmes begun his third year 
as pastor of the church in Fairbury, Neb., 
with a sermon on “The Kind of a Church 
Member I Like.” The amounts of funds 
raised during the year are: Aid Society, 
$280.64; C. W. B. M., $124.44; choir, 
$9.85; Sunday school, $114.44; Y. P. 8. 
C. E., $20.07; general fund, $1,025.35; spe- 
cial meeting, $171.55; church debt, $1,- 
448; missionary offering, $322.64, making 
a total of $3,315.85. The contract for 
steam heat and fine auditorium decora- 
tions has been let and this additional im- 
provement will soon be made. 





SURE NOW. 





The Truth About Coffee. 


It must be regarded as a convincing 
test when a family of seven has used 
Postum for five years, regaining health 
and keeping healthy and strong on this 
food drink. 

This family lives in Millville, Mass., 
and the lady of the household says: “For 
eight years my stomach troubled me all 
the time. I was very nervous and irri- 
table and no medicine helped me. 

“I had about given up hope until five 
years ago next month I read an article 
about Postum Cereal Coffee that con- 
vinced me that coffee was the cause of 
all my troubles. I made the Postum 
carefully and liked it so much I drank it 
in preference to coffee but without much 
faith that it would help me. 

“At the end of a month, however, I was 
surprised to find such a change in my 
condition. I was stronger in every way, 
less nervous and at the end of six months 
I had recovered my strength so complete- 
ly that I was able to do all of my own 
housework. Because of the good Postum 
did us I knew that what you claimed for 
Grape-Nuts must be true and we have 
all used that delicious food ever since it 
first appeared on the market. 

“We have seven in our family and I do 
the work for them all and I am sure that 
I owe my strength and health to the 
steady use of your fine cereal food and 
Postum (in place of coffee). I have such 
great faith in Postum that I have sent it 
to my relatives and I never lose a chance 
to speak well of it.” Name furnished by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mick. 

Ice cold Postum with a dash of lemon 
is a delightful “cooler” for warm days. 

Send for particulars by mail of exten- 
sion of time on the $7,500 cooks’ con- 
test for 736 money prizes. 
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The incidents relative to the great 
calamity that has befallen Kansas City 
are no doubt familiar to all. But although 
the newspapers mentioned the work done 
by the churches to relieve the flood-suf- 
ferers, they gave no adequate impression 
as to the significance of the work. In 
this Christ-like charity the Christian 
church took no small part, some really 
being leaders in the good work. Indeed 
the relieving of the afflicted ones, either 
directly or indirectly, covers about all 
the news from our churches this month. 

Sixth and Prospect church being 
near the streets leading up from the Hast 
Boltons, where the dyke broke on that 
dreadful Sunday afternoon, did valiant 
rescue work all that night and the next 
day. One division of the men provided 
wagons for carrying up people with the 
few little things they were able to save. 
Another division worked in the water 
with what boats were to be had, million- 
aires standing side by side with day la- 
borers in the cold rain of that pitiless 
night. Meanwhile the ladies at the 
church were serving hot coffee for the 
sufferers, many of whom were wet and 
terribly chilled. The scene at the church 
that night was one not soon to be forgot- 
ten. Some families had been separated 
in their hasty escape for life and Dr. 
Combs’ sympathetic nature was taxed to 
the utmost. by the demands upon him. 
Cots and bedding were brought to the 
church and within the six days that fol- 
lowed there were in all 225 persons shel- 
tered in the building. It is estimated that 
within the whole week the church served 
8,000 meals and clothed altogether from 
2,500 to 3,000 people, as persons were 
sent there to obtain this relief who could 
not be housed in the building for lack of 
room. On Saturday the refugees were 
taken to the camp provided by the city, 
but the church was in no condition for 
Sunday services. Hence the pastor of 
the Melrose M. BE. church offered the 
homeless church the use of their building, 
Dr. Combs preaching in the morning and 
Rev. Scarritt, the M. E. pastor, in the 
evening. . From the beginning, 
the doors of the First church were thrown 
open to the sufferers, but owing to the 
fact that the city relief committee wished 
as fas as possible to keep all those from 
the West Bottoms together in Convention 
Hall, they housed and fed only about 50 
or 60 the latter part of the week. But 
the church gave $850 for the relief work. 
‘ Along with the attending to ma- 
terial needs came a great opportunity for 
preaching the gospel on that Sunday, 
when Convention Hall was thronged with 
the homeless ones. Dr. Richardson, who 
is always on the alert for such opportuni- 
ties, as well as for helping in any cause 
of civic righteousness, addressed the peo- 
ple, as did Dr. Combs and other city pas- 
tors. Of course all our churches 
contributed in one way or another for 
the relief of the suffering. The Sunday 
school of the Westport church gave the 
money they expected to spend on a pic- 
nic, as did also the Sunday school of the 
First church. The banquet the Ministers’ 
Alliance (that is, the Christian ministers 
of this city and those within a radius of 
100 miles from the city) were to have had 
the first Friday in June was given up on 
account of the needy condition of so many 
thousands in our city and in our sister 
city on' the Kansas side. The lit- 


tle churches at Armourdale and Argentine 
have been almost demolished; that is, 
the buildings are very seriously dam- 
aged and the members are all practically 
homeless. Bro. T. L. Noblitt, pastor of 
the Armourdale church, and his family 
lost everything they possessed of this 
world’s goods, barely escaping with their 
lives. 

As to the good resulting from the 
churches improving the opportunity no 
one can estimate. It was a great object 
lesson in practical Christianity to the 
people of the world. It brought persons 
in contract with the church people who 
have not been inside of a church for 
years, if ever some of them had. On the 
other hand it helped the church by bring- 
ing them in touch with poor suffering hu- 
manity and by cultivation their Christian 
benevolence. Moreover, it tended to 
bring all churches of whatever name 
nearer together in their common effort to 
be worthy of Christ’s commendation, “I 
was an hungered and ye gave me meat. 
Naked, and ye clothed me.” 

The regular work of the churches is 
progressing as usual this time of year. 
The attendance at Sunday school has de- 
crease sinced the close of school on ac- 
count of so many leaving the city for a 
part or the whole of the summer. Chil- 
dren’s day was observed universally, 
though not with quite the usual enthu- 
siasm, on account of the crisis through 
which the city was then passing. How- 
ever, the offerings were comparatively 
good, and Bro. McLean’s presence in the 
city helped to give life and add interest 
to the observance of the day. Miss Hat- 
tie Norvell of the First church Sunday 
school has just been attending the Mis- 
souri state Sunday school convention, 
where she conducted the Round Table 
for the primary work. 

The building of the Westport church 
is progressing rapidly. All the money, 
for its completion and for its furnishing 
has been pledged. Bros. D. C. Smart, R. 
A. Long and some others contributing 
what the church lacked for a $15,000 
building. Just before the laying of the 
corner-stone, Bro. Fife reverted to his 
old trade of stonemason for a few days, 
and thus avoided a cessation of work 
which some of the labor union men were 
trying to bring about. He is personally 
superintending all the building himself. 

The pastor of the South Prospect 
church, together with the pastor of the 
neighboring M. E. church, have led their 
forces to battle against the liquor ele- 
ment and have succeeded in preventing 
the anticipated placing of a saloon in 
that locality. Bro. Morgan has recently 
organized his young men into what is 
known as the “Aggressive Club.” Their 
special work as now defined is to be along 
the line just mentioned. At present they 
are investigating what can be done to 
wards the closing of grocery stores on 
Sunday, a move very much needed, as 
many boys as well as adults are kept 
from God’s house on account of this vio- 
lation of the city’s law. Would that all 
the churches in every city were more 
united in opposing all such violations, 
not only of men’s laws, but also of God’s 
laws. 





Quenches Thirst. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
It makes a refreshing, cooling beverage 
and strengthening Tonic—superior to 
lemonade. 











Often The Kidneys Are 
Weakened by Over-Work. 


Unhealthy Kidneys Make Impure Blood. 
It used to be considered that only 
urinary and bladder troubles were to be 
traced to the kidneys, 
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science proves that 
nearly all diseases 
have their beginnin 
in the disorder o 
these most important 
organs. 

he kidneys filter 
and purify the blood— 
that is their work. 

Therefore, when your kidneysare weak 
or out of order, you can understand how 
quickly your entire body is affected and 
how every organ seems to fail to do its 
duty. } 
1? you are sick or ‘‘ feel badly,’’ begin 
taking the great kidney remedy, 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, because as soon 
as your kidneys are well they will help 
all the other organs to health. A trial 
will convince anyone. 

If you are sick you can make no mis- 
take by first doctoring zost kidneys. 
The mild and the extraordinary effect of 
Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the great 
kidney remedy, is soon realized. It 
stands the highest for its wonderful cures 
of the most distressing cases, and is sold 
on its merits by all 
druggists in fifty-cent 
and one-dollar size 
bottles. You may : 
havea sample bottle ome of Swamp-Root. 
by mail free, also a row wer telling you 
how to find out if you have kidney or 
bladder trouble. Mention this paper 
when writing to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Bing- 
hamton, N.Y, Don’t make any mistake, 
but remember the name, Swamp-Root, 
Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, and the ad- 
dress, Binghamton, N. Y., onevery bottle. 












OUR PINNACLE. 
Robert M. Hopkins. 

The states of Kentucky, Tennessee and 
Virginia meet in the famous Cumberland 
Gap. To the Kentucky side, towering 
twenty-eight hundred feet above the sea 
level, is the Pinnacle of the Cumberland 
Mountains. From this elevation the view 
is far-reaching, for even the Blue Moun- 
tains of North Carolina may be seen on 
a clear day. 

It is an arduous task to ascend the 
steep sides of the Pinnacle; for the roads 
are rough and unkept, the journey must 
be made on horseback and on foot. But 
when the journey is completed the trav- 
eler feels more than recompensed for 
the hardships by the wayside; the broad 
expanse of the Tennessee valleys, the 
rough, dark hills of Virginia, the winding 
streams and beautiful lake on the Ken- 
tucky side, while all about are the glist- 
ening homes of some half dozen towns— 
all these constitute but a part of the 
great reward in store. ‘ 

We have been climbing a mountain dur- 
ing the past eight months where not 
three, but forty-five states meet. ‘It fs 
the highest pinnacle we have attempted, 
and the summit has almost been reached. 
Our mountain is the offering for foreign 
missions and it is two hundred thousand 
dollars above the sea level. We have 
gained fifteen thousand dollars over any 
height and have only seven thousand 
more to gain. With us the trials by 
the wayside will be forgotten in the 
broad view of achievements and pos- 
sibilities which will let us keep our 
eyes turned upward and victory will 
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be achieved. We have only until Sep- 
tember 30th to complete our journey. 
We must hasten. Two hundred thous 
and dollars for foreign missions—what 
a glorious vision will be ours! 





THE MICHIGAN CONVENTION. 

What was considered by many present 
the best convention ever held in Michigan 
met in Durand, June 8th, and closed on 
the 12th. From the opening session to 
the close the interest and enthusiasm in- 
creased. The ministers’ meeting was 
placed at the beginning and the com- 
mittee were fortunate in securing Bro. C. 
R. Scoville of Chicago to lead us in the 
discussion of evangelistic themes. 

Bro. Scoville’s address on Monday 
evening on “Workers Together with 
God” was a clear and eloquent presenta- 
tion of the subject and gave us all a bet- 
ter understanding of the Lord’s demands 
upon his people. 

Tuesday morning Bro. Scoville con- 
ducted an evangelistic conference, tell- 
ing in the first place the methods which 
he employs in his evangelistic work. 

The question box, also conducted by 
Bro. Scoville, was an interesting and 
profitable feature. 

Tuesday afternoon the work of the 
convention proper began, with Bro. H. H. 
Halley as president. Bro. Halley has a 
pleasant way of managing things and 
keeps every one good-natured, but he 
manages to get through on schedule time. 

The report of the Board showed the 
work to be in a healthy condition and 
indicated that good progress had been 
made. Part of the year Brother L. O. 
Drew had been kept in the field as evan- 
gelist with results so favorable that it 
was decided to retain his services and 
employ as many more evangelists as pos- 
sible. Two are now at work under the 
direction of the Board. The results of 
the year’s work among the churches were 
veuy- encouraging. Only forty-eight of 
the 117 churches sent any statistical re 
port, but these reported a gain of 673. 

Tuesday evening Bro. 8 S&S. Jones of 
Danville, Li, who had held the first 
meeting in Durand, organized the church 
and dedicated their building, gave an 
address on “How to have a working 
church.” Following this, Bro. W. B. Tay- 
ler of Ionia spoke on “The Transforming 
Power of the Word.” These addresses 
were both well received. 

The forenoon of Wednesday was given 
to committee work and the reports of 
officers, etc. 

Wednesday afternoon it was arranged 
that the various general enterprises of 
the church should be represented. Bro. 
Senator Humphrey, of Lansing, spoke on 
“Temperance,” representing the State 
Anti-Saloon League. The Foreign So 
elety was represented by Dr. Dye, of our 
Central African Mission, himself a Michi- 
gan boy. Geo. B. Ranshaw, assistant sec- 
retary of our Home Board, spoke for that 
interest. J. W. Taylor was substituted 
for G. W. Muckley in the latter’s ab- 
sence and spoke on “Church Extensions.” 
“Ministerial Relief” was ably championed 
by EB. BE. Cowperthwaite, of Saginaw. All 
these brethren gave stirring addresses. 
but that which touched our hearts most 
deeply was the talk of Geo. L. Snively in 
his appeal for the orphan and the aged 
saint. 

In the evening C. J. Tanner of Detroit 
talked about the national convention to 
be held In that city in October. He made 


us all want to go. But the most striking 
and inspiring of all the addresses was 
still to come when Dr. Susie C. Rijnhart 
talked to us of “Thibet.” Seldom is one 
permitted to hear an address of such 
thrilling interest as that of Dr. Rignhart. 
Thursday was women’s day and the lad- 
ies had arranged a splendid program and 
made an enjoyable day for those who 
could attend. In the evening Dr. Rose 
Lee Oxer and Elsie Gordon told of con- 
ditions in India. 

Friday forenoon the new state board 
met and arranged their plans for the year 
and Michigan missions bid fair to receive 
a larger share of attention in the year 
that is to come than ever before in the 
history of our state work. The conven- 
tion adopted the following as a watch- 
word, “By 1909, the centennial of the 
declaration and address, to have 25,000 
members, in the state 150 churches and 
$100,000 for a bible college at Ann Ar- 
bor.” 

God grant that every Disciple in the 
state shall faithfully strive to accomplish 
this end. 


Shepherd, Mich. H. L. Mathman. 





IOWA CHRISTIAN CONVENTION. 

We have just closed the greatest con- 
vention in the history of Iowa. The lar- 
gest attendance. Enthusaism was at boil- 
ing point. All interests of the church 
were well represented. The educational 
feature was exceptionally prominent. Our 
educational committee recommended that 
the churches of Iowa continue the co- 
operative plan of securing educational 
funds. They also established the third 
Sunday in January as educational day 
and urged the churches of the state that 
had not adopted some co-operative plan 
to take an offering for Drake University 
on that day. It has not been the idea in 
Iowa to appropriate any money meant for 
other missionary interests to the cause of 
Christian education, the only purpose be- 
ing to devise some means whereby our 
missionary interests and also the educa- 
tional interests might be properly sup- 
ported. 

1905 is the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Iowa Christian Convention. The conven- 
tion instructed its educational committee 
to assist in raising an additional $300,000 
endowment for Drake University by that 
date. Governor Drake was present at the 
convention for the first time in several 
years. He was enthusiastically received 
by the people and seemed to be in excel- 
lent spirits. The Iowa people were glad 
to have Bro. Dungan with them in their 
annual meeting. He conducted a Bible 
reading each morning at 9 o'clock. 

The climax of the convention was the 
address by Dr. Susie J. Rijnhart, who took 
the place of Bro. Rains on the program. 
At the close of her talk, though it was 
high noon and an excellent dinner was 
waiting in the basement, the audience 
could not be dismissed until they had 
raised $500 to supply her with the needed 
surgical instruments for the hospital in 
Thibet. Greater enthusiasm was never 
witnessed before in any missionary gath- 
ering of our people. Five volunteered to 
go with her to that distant land, namely, 
Bro. and Sister S. G. Griffith of Boone, 
Bro. and Sister Huntley of Primghar, and 
Bro. H. T. Hubbell of Leon. These are 
among the best workers in Iowa, and if 
they can pass the medical examination 
will do honor to the work in the foreign 
field. Joel Brown. 


CONVENTION OF FIRST DISTRICT OF 
ILLINOIS. 





The First District held its convention 
at Rockford, June 10-12. Bro. O. F. Jor- 
dan, the pastor, and his people received 
the delegates with that zest which char- 
acterize all their work. The sweet har- 
mony pervading the church projected 
itself into the convention and the entire 
program passed without a single unpleas- 
antness. * * * Anna M. Hale. was to 
have spoken the first evening but could 
not come on account of sickness. Bro. 
Chas. A. Young, whose presence did so 
much to make the convention a success, 
kindly consented to take her place. His 
address was the “Theme of the Gospel 
of John.” This, like all of his Bible 
studies at the convention, was helpful 
and lifegiving. His address on Thursday 
night was on “The Bible in Education.” 
It was one of the most forceful pleas for 
making the Bible a part of all public in- 
struction, to which we have ever lis- 
tened. Bro. Young is an exemplary con- 
vention man, he takes a lively interest 
in all the sessions. Geo. L. Snively gave 
an excellent address on “Christian 
Benevolence.” The convention voted to 
select a man as District Evangelist im- 
mediately and set him over the work in 
northwestern Illinois. Aside from the 
regular apportionment ($430) $200 was 
pledged at the convention to guarantee 
the salary of the evangelist. * * * 
The unique feature of the gathering was 
the excursion up the river. Prof. Silas 
Jones of Eureka was master of cere- 
monies and of course it was a Eureka Col- 
lege event. A number of toasts were given 
and the memories of college days re- 
vived. Prof. Jones gave an address on 
“Bureka’s Interests.” Chas. Reighn Sco- 
ville gave the closing address on “The 
Plea.” It captured all hearts and was a 
fitting close to an enthusiastic conven- 


tion. The convention comes to Dixon 
next year. 
Dixon, Ill. FINIS IDLEMAN. 





A Perfect Regulator of 
the Stomach and Bowels 


is Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine. It 
promptly relieves and permanently cures 
all weaknesses, irritations, inflamma- 
tions, obstructions or diseases of the 
stomach, bowels, kidneys, bladder, liver 
and prostate gland. It will restore per- 
fect health and vigor to any person af- 
flicted with general debility or nervous 
debility. It cures constipation so that 
it stays cured by removing the cause 
of the difficulty. Only one small dose 
a day will cure any case, no matter how 
light or of how long standing. It cures 
by toning, strengthening and adding new 
life and vigor to the intestines, so that 
they move themselves healthfully and 
naturally. All such conditions as dys- 
pepsia, catarrh of the stomach, chronic 
indigestion, constipation, Bright’s dis- 
ease, diabetes, inflammation of the kid- 
neys, catarrh of the bladder, irritation 
or enlargement of the prostate gland, 
torpid liver, pain in the back, female 
weakness and female irregularities be- 
gin in clogged bowels. They are cured 
by Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine. 
Try it. A free sample bottle for the ask- 
ing. Vernal Remedy Co., 62 Seneca 
Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
For sale by all leading druggists. 
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E. W. Yocum reports one addition at 
Ox Bow, Neb. Work prosperous. 

M. L. Buckley reports more than ap- 
portionment raised on Children’s Day. 

The Chronicler’s Desk of this week 
will be worth putting in your scrap-book. 

E. E. Coperthwaite, Saginaw, Mich., 
reports: Five confessions at regular ser- 
vices. 

H. W. Kern reports one confession and 
a successful Children’s Day at Huntsville, 
Mo., 

The leading editorial, “The Bursting of 
the Bubble,” will be read with interest 
by our many readers. 

When sending your own subscription, 
send a new subscritpion and get a copy 
of “Highway to Success” free. 

Our readers will await with interest 
the further developments of the proposal] 
M. EB. Harlan has made to Dr. Henson. 

C. A. Young, managing editor, is in 
attendance at the Arcola (Ill.) conven- 
tion, delivering a number of Bible lec- 
tures. 

J. L. Thompson, Hebron, Ind., reports 
Children’s Day offering $26. Two more 
baptisms. Preached the Foresters an- 
niversary discourse. 

Harry E. Tucker, Murphysboro, IIL, 
reports two baptisms. Preached the 
Memorial sermon for the Modern Wood- 
men of America to a large audience. 

Don’t fail to read the Kansas City let- 
ter. It helps to throw light on a dark 
problem. We doubt not that many peo- 
ple see the church in a very different 
light. 

M. B. Ingle has resigned the pastorate 
at Columbia, 8. C. The church has been 
much weakened by removals, but the 





Bible school is flourishing, and the Y. 
P. 8. C. E. is doing well. 

J. M. Baker, former pastor of M. E. 
church, and wife took membership with 
the Central church, Marion, Ind. Bro. 
Baker is an excellent preacher and leaves 
a record behind him of which he may be 
proud. 

B. F. Stalling, pastor, Valley Center, 
Kan., reports Children’s Day exercises, 
raised $6.29. Preached the Memorial 
sermon for G. A. R. Bro. Stalling took 
charge of the work last March. Various 
departments on the increase. 

We are sending out some sample 
copies of this paper containing the first 
four chapters of “Altar Stairs.” This 
story alone is worth double the subscrp- 
tion price of the paper. Tell your friends 
about it and give them the papers to 
read. 

Ten additions at regular morning serv- 
ice yesterday, six by letter, two reclaimed 
and two from Baptists. Miss Kelly of 
China spoke at both services. Children’s 
day exercises were held at night and a 
large number were unable to get in.— 
T. L. Lowe. 

J. F. Stone of Huntington, W. Va., and 
Miss Dallas G. Lisle, were united in mar- 
riage at the home of the bride’s father 
Dr. J. M. Lisle of 224 West Tenth avenue, 
Columbus, Ohio, June 23, 1903. Only the 
immediate relatives were present. T. 
H. Kohr of Brian, Ohio, officiated. 

Judge Charlies J. Scofield, the author 
of “Altar Stairs,” is not only a great 
jurist, but one of the best preachers in 
Illinois. His address on the Bible at our 
congress in Des Moines was generally 
commended. “Altar Stairs” is a great 
story. Tell your friends to read it. 

State Evangelist Ragan closed a meet- 
ing in McConnelsville, Ohio, last Sunday 
night resulting in 48 additions, thus in- 
creasing the membership of this newly 
organized church to 72. His next meet- 
ing will be held in Beysville, which will 
doubtless result in a new organization 
in that important city. 

The quarterly convention held at Troy, 
Pa., June 18-21, was well attended 
throughout in spite of the inhospitable 
weather. About seventy-five visiting 
delegates were present. A good pro 
gram had been prepared and all topics 
were ably discussed. The next conven- 

tion meets at Grover in September. 

T. L. Lowe, the efficient pastor of the 
First church, Athens, Ohio, delivered the 
annual sermon at the beginning of com- 
mencement week of the Ohio Univer- 
sity here, and had conferred on me the 
doctor of divinity degree. This is a 
state institution and the oldest educa- 
tional institute in the state of Ohio. 

The receipts of the Foreign Society 
these days are very encouraging. It is 
hoped that every church and Sunday 
school and individual will lend a helping 
hand to insure the $200,000 that we 
started out to raise at the beginning of 
the year. If our people give $200,000 
this year for world-wide missions, they 
are not likely to ever give less. 

George A. Miller, of Covington, has 
been preaching another series of 
Sunday night sermons on the books of 
the Old Testament, to the number of 
twenty-five. They have been very 
helpful, and the people have testified by 
their attendance and interest to the value 
of the series. Bro. Miller expects to 


begin a new course on the New Testa- 
ment book in the autumn. 





The returns from Children’s Day are 
encouraging. The receipts for the week 
ending June 25th amount to $12,917.78, 
a gain over the corresponding time last 
year of $3,272.97. It seems certain that 
the offerings from the Sunday schools 
will go above the $50,000 mark and it is 
hoped will reach at least $60,000. If the 
schools give $60,000, the $200,000 is sure 
to be raised this year. 

Last week the Foreign Society received 
two gifts of $500 each on the Annuity 
Plan, one from a friend in Arkansas 
and the other from a friend in Ohio. 
These gifts from aged disciples are a 
great help to. the Society in providing 
buildings on the mission fields. This 
arrangement provides a certain income 
during life and the money goes at once 
into the service dear to all Christian 
hearts. 

John Ray Ewers closed a successful 
pastorate of three years duration with 
the church at Bowling Green, Ohio, June 
14th. In this time two hundred and 
thirty-one were added to the church, 
seven thousand dollars raised for local 
expenses and twelve thousand given for 
benevolences. There are now 420 active, 
united and harmonious members. The 
church is out of debt and in fine condi- 
tion. Mr. Ewers closed his work in 
order that he might do two years’ work 
in the University of Chicago, where he 
is already at work. 

The second Christian church, Austin, 
Minn., has raised its full apportionment 
for Sunday school and church this year. 
We all rejoice at this success. Our work 
is prospering. Dr. Temple, a Roman 
priest from New York city, has been 
giving Austin some rousing talks on his 
side of the church question. He told us 
plainly that the Lutherans were Christ- 
less, and that all Protestantism is astray. 
We are now setting forth the facts on 
those questions from the standpoint of 
primitive Christianity, wien there v .e 
neither Roman Catholics nor Protest- 
ants. People are listening and think it 
is very proper to have both sides of the 
question, for it is still “a live wire.” 

J. Stewart Miller. 


he 


Six Great Books. 





See last page. 





“The evangelizing of America is the 
work of an emergency. That emergency 
is not- paralleled by the spiritual condi- 
tions and prospects of any other coun- 
try on the globe. The element of “time” 
must be the controlling one in a wise 
policy for its conversion, and for the use 
ol it as an evangelizing power over the 
nations. That which is to be done here 
must be done soon. If this continent is 
to be saved to Christ, and if the immeas- 
urable power of its resources and its 
prestige is to be insured to the cause of 
the world’s conversion, the critical bulk 
of the work must be done now. The de 
cisive blows of the conquest must be 
struck now.”—Prof. Phelps in “Leaven- 
ing the Nation.” 





Summer Tours. 

If you have not decided where to go, 
or how to go, don’t fail to get a copy. 
It is certainly worth sending for, and 
reading carefully after you get it. It 
tells all about the pleasant places on the 
Michigan Central as well as the New 
York and New Engand Resorts. Ad- 
dress O. W. Ruggles, G. P. & T. A,, 
Chicago. 
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Do not fail to read our book offer on 
the last page. 

Miss Lodusk Wyrick addressed the 
ministers’ meeting last Monday. 

Don’t forget the annual convocation 
picnic, Momence Park, July 18. 

Dr. H. L. Willett preached to a large 
audience at the Hyde Park church last 
Sunday. 

The work at Ashland church is mak- 
ing good progress. The Red and Blue 
contest is proving a great success. A 
large audience was present last Lord's 
day evening to hear Bro. Findley on his 
illustrated sermon on “Walks Through 
Rome.” Miss Clemmons of the Engle- 
wood church favored the audience with 
a beautiful solo. Three additions since 
last report—two confessions. 

Jackson Bivd. Churchh.—Many of our 
members have gone to their summer 
homes, and our congregations are per- 
ceptibly smaller. The King’s 
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St. Louls. ... John C. Williams 
filled the pulpit Sunday morning and 
evening. There was one addition. 

Englewood Church—On the morning 
of June 14th our church service was com- 
bined with the Sunday school children’s 
day exercises. “Light and Life” was 
given, costuming and the spectacular be- 
ing very appropriately at a minimum. 
The offering for foreign missions was 
$27.22 * * * Last Sunday morning 
week, Brother and Sister W. C. Pearce 
took membership, and yesterday morning 
Mrs. Emma Ruddell united all, by letter. 
Donald and Mabel Sharp made the good 
confession and were baptized last even- 
ing. © ° The balance of cash re- 
quired to make final payment on our new 
church buiiding lot, costing $7,500, was 
promptly contributed yesterday morn- 
ing, and it is expected that the building 
will be speedily under way. A building 
committee has been appointed, W. E. 
Palmer chairman. * * * Elder J. L. 
Adams, after a sojourn of three weeks, 
lacking one day, at the hospital, has so 
far recovered from the operation for 
appendicitis, that he was taken to his 
home last Tuesday, and we welcomed 
him back yesterday to his wonted place 
at the Lord’s table. Our God has been 
good to him and to us, and has a work 
for his servant yet to accomplish in the 
Master’s earthly vineyard. * * * Bro. 
Chas. McCune has also recovered, and 
Sister Eva Crim is convalescing and has 
recently gone into the country for a va- 
cation. Sister Flick has been seriously 
siek, but is now improving.—W. P. K. 

Metropolitan Church.—On last Lord’s 
day the entire church enjoyed the aus- 
picious opening of our great Tabernacle 
tent, recently purchased and located at 
the corner of Irving avenue and Harrison 
street. Bro. Scoffield, secretary Arkan- 
sas Y. M. C. A., spoke to our morning 
congregation. In the evening every 
available seat in the large tent was occu- 
pled and many people stood during the 
entire service, but notwithstanding this 
fact the attention was excellent. Dr. 
Scoville delivered a stirring sermon, full 
of power and practical value, under the 
subject, “Is the Young Man Absalom 
Safe?” During the day five persons 
were received into our fellowship and 
five were baptized in the -afternoon. } 
The boat excursion on Saturday was a 
success, netting about $100 to our build- 
ing fund. .. The church enjoyed 
an “at home” reception on last Tuesday 
evening at the home of wister Dux at No. 
4 Campbell Park. 
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University of Chicago Notes. 

At the recent convocation of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago there were four Dis- 
ciples who took higher degrees, J. P. 
Myers and W. 8S. Hayden the D. B. degree 
and J. P. Eskridge and J. S. Kenyon the 
A. M. The convocation oration was de- 
livered by President D. C. Gilman of the 
new Carnegie Institution. The degree of 
Doctor of Laws was copferred upon Presi- 
dent Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia 
University for distinguished success in 
college and university administration. 

The open lecture program at the uni- 
versity during this summer is especially 
attractive. Prof. Paul Milyoukov, A. M., 
of Russia, discusses Russian history and 
institutions in a series of twelve lectures. 
Prof. John Bates Clark of Columbia Uni- 
versity delivers a course of six lectures 
upon “Economic Dynamics.” Prof. Colby 
of McGill University delivers six lectures 
upon “Dante, Petrarch and the Human- 
ists.” Prof. Sparks of the university 
gives six lectures upon “Present-Day Top- 
ics,” and Prof. Zeublin delivers a series of 
six on “A Decade of Civic Improvement.” 
Lectures on art will be delivered by Pro- 
fessors Brown, French and Taft of the 
Chicago Art Institute. Lectures on litera- 
twre will be given by Prof. Moulton, Ham- 
lin Garland, W. N. Guthrie and Mr. Bliss 
Perry, editor of the Atlantic Monthly. 
Equally interesting lectures will be de- 
livered in pedagogy, science and Biblical 
history and literature, while German lec- 
tures, evening concerts and recitals and 
evening lectures of a popular kind will 
also be given throughout the summer. 
The circular of information regarding the 
open lectures may be secured gratis upon 
application to the university. 

Great disappointment is felt at the uni- 
versity this summer over the enforced 
absence of Professor George Adam Smith 
of Glasgow, who, shortly after his arrival 
in America, was stricken with typhoid 
fever, and has been compelled to cancel 
all of his American engagements. It is 
a satisfaction to know that Professor 
Smith is improving and that no fears are 
felt regarding his ultimate recovery; but 
it is a disappointment to those who had 
expected to hear him both in public lec- 
tures and in class-room work. 

The attendance of ministers and teach- 
ers from among the Disciples is unusually 
large this summer, and many different 
sections of the country are represented. 
The summer quarter affords an admirable 
opportunity to utilize a short vacation 
period in classroom work of a helpful 
character to the minister and the teacher. 

The second term will begin July 25th 
and close with the last of August. The 
attendance of preachers and teachers 
promises to be even greater during the 
second term than the first. 

The weekly assembly of the Disciples 
is held on Wednesday evenings at the 
church on the corner of 57th street and 
Lexington avenue. Professor Willett is 
delivering a course of lectures on “Pres- 
ent Problems in the Work of the Disci- 
ples,” including such subjects as Educa- 
tion, Journalism, Organization, Mission- 
ary Work, Church Services, etc. 
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Dedication at Overton, Neb. 

The little church at Overton, Neb., is 
now the happy owner of a new and hand- 
some church house, said to be the best 
in Dawson County. Under the direction 
of the State Board and a county meeting 
held at Platte Valley church last summer, 
J. K. Hester held a meeting in the state 
tent. The project of building a place of 
worship was begun and under the man- 
agement of Brethren Darner, Shaw and 
Grim the subscription was circulated and 
the building began. June 14th was set 
for dedication, and J. K. Hester and the 
state secretary were sent for and the 
services began Saturday night. J. K. 
Hester preached at the morning service 
to an audience that filled all the space 
and overflowed into the yard about the 
doors and windows. Perhaps 450 people 
of all faiths and no faith. The house 
cost complete $2,057. Of a $1,512 sub- 
scription, $1,500 was paid in or imme 
diately available, leaving about $560 to 
raise. The money was quickly pledged, 
with more than $100 additional. Much 
of this is in cash, the basket collection 
being $80.65. The house was then pre 
sented to God for his service and glory. 
Two young ladies, Misses Thornburg and 
Breggar, had presented a fine piano to 
the congregation. .. . The people 
eame from far and near and brought 
lunches, which were spread on long ta- 
bles in the public hall, and everybody 
was made hospitably welcome. At 2:30a 
preaching and communion service was 
participated in by all that could com- 
fortably be seated. In the evening the 
house was again filled and three persons 
came forward, two to unite by letter and 
ene bright young man reclaimed. It was 
a successful and happy day. Brethren 
from Eddyville, Lexington, Platte Valley, 
Elm Creek and Fairview gave liberally 
and rejoiced whole-heartedly with the 
church at Overton. This is a little town 
223 miles west of Omaha in the valley 
of the Platte. The people have seen 
their full measure of Hard times, but are 
now prosperous. Their liberality in this 
good work evidences their gratitude to 
God for his many blessings. This is a 
ripe field and needs now a consecrated 
young man to lead them. 

Western Nebraska is filling up, not 
“booming,” but steadily. Hundreds of 


our people are now scattered here and 
there, and others yet coming. The great- 
est missionary opportunity is now pre- 
sented to our board. Shall we enter 
these most promising fields now or wait 
till other peoples have obsorbed most of 
our brethren? Nebraska Disciples have 
the means to do the work; have we the 
grace to give it?—W. A. Baldwin. 





Ohio Mission Notes. 

Uhester A. McDonald of Kent has ac- 
cepted a call to the church at Coshocton 
and will be on the ground the first of 
July. Coshocton is a mission under the 
Ohio Society and we believe we have 
secured a good man to carry on this 
work. A. J. Sever, after nearly four 
years of self-sacrificing work at Coshoc- 
ton, has resigned and accepted a call to 
the church at Mentor, Ohio. Few people 
will understand the amount of sacrifice 
it has cost Bro. Sever to stay these four 
years at Coshocton. When he went on 
the field there was only a little handful 
of discouraged Disciples with no build- 
ing. A lot was immediately purchased 
and a house erected and has been paid 
for during his pastorate, or nearly so. 
The Sunday school and church are both 
prosperous. The church has an enrolled 
membership of more than 100. The first 
year the O. C. M. S. paid all of Bro. 
Sever’s salary, while the house of wor- 
ship was being built, but the church has 
grown in strength until it now pays 
$530 to the new pastor’s salary. ... 
F. A. Bright of Painsville, Ohio, has ac- 
cepted a call to become State Evangelist 
of Western Pennsylvania, and will begin 
work about the ist of September. Bro. 
Bright has done a fine work at Pains- 
ville during his pastorate, large numbers 
have been added to the church, the Sun- 
day school has more than doubled, and 
the church has completed the erection 
of and nearly paid for an auditorium 
that cost nearly $12,000. The work is 
left in splendid shape for his successor. 
Bro. Bright has had much experience in 
state mission work, having been corre- 
sponding secretary of Nebraska for some 
time before coming to Ohio. We wish 
him large success in his new field of la- 
bor, though we regret very much that 
he leaves Ohio. Geo. A. Ragan, 
beginning with the first of June, became 








state evangelist under the Ohio Chris- 
tian Missionary Society. His first meet- 
ing as evangelist is held at McComnells- 
ville, a new mission started about a year 
ago. On Sunday, May 3ist, their new 
house of worship was dedicated by the 
writer, and all but about $500 of the 
money being subscribed and the balance 
is provided for by Church Extension loan. 
Bro. Ragan began his meeting the even- 
ing of the dedication with five additions. 
The latest news from the field gives 
thirty-six additions to date. This about 
doubles the membership of the church 
and will leave our McConnellsville mis- 
sion in splendid shape for future work. 
The Ohio brotherhood are fortunate in 
securing so excellent an evangelist for 
the coming year as Bro. Rhkgan. He 
holds a strong, vigorous and successful 
meeting, raises funds on the field to pay 
for his work very largely, and creates a 
sentiment for progressive work in the 
church that leaves it in the very best of 
condition for the future. We expect to 
do a great work this year in an evangel- 
istic ‘way with the assistance of Bro. 
Ragan. .. . C. A. Freer of Columbus 
has accepted a call to the pastorate of 
the Collinswood church, near Cleveland, 
and will begin work the 5th of July. We 
are very glad indeed that Bro. Freer re- 
mains in Ohio and glad to have him 
more a little nearer the metropolis. Bro. 
Freer began his work in Columbus about 
four years ago and was the first pastor 
of the Franklin Avenue church, which 
was then a mission under the Clark fund. 
A building has to be erected and the 
work built up from the foundation, but 
for the past year the church has been 
self-supporting in every way and has 
always been a liberal contributor to mis- 
sion work. Collinwood has done well in 
securing so excellent a pastor. 
: . The Ohio Society is | now 
practically free from debt and is 
looking forward to the best year’s 
work in its history. C. A. Klee- 
berger, our state Sunday school evangel- 
ist, has been for eight or nine weeks in 
the east end of Bast Liverpool. The re 
sult of his work is a new church with 
ninety-five members and a Sunday school 
that enrolled on June 14th 113, which 
we take it is not an unlucky number. He 
has erected a building during his stay, 
costing nearly $800, and raised the 
money to pay for it, or nearly so. Let 
us welcome to our sisterhood of churches 
the Second church at B. Liverpool. The 
First church at B. Liverpool co-operated 
in this work and without this assistance 
the work could not have been done. J. 
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W. Gorrell is the pastor of this church.— 
8S. H. Bartlett, Cor. Sec., 300 Beckman 
Bldg, Cleveland, Ohio. 





NOTES FROM THE INDIAN TERRI- 
TORY. 

Beginning on the west we come first 
to Minco. At this place we have an old 
congregation. It may not be the oldest 
in the territory, but was here in an early 
day. At this place we have a schoo! that 
practically belongs to our people. Sister 
Meta Chestnut has charge of it. Sister 
Chestnut was here in a very early day, 
and in the building up of our school has 
met discouragement that would have 
crushed one less brave than she. In 
her struggle to build up a school she has 
not had the moral and financial support 
the character of her school deserved. In 
this congregation we have many good 
people, but conservative. .. . South 
of this a few miles is Chickasha, one of 
the strongest, if not the strongest, 
church in the territory. They have for 
their pastor Bro. John A. Stephens, who 
was last year evangelist for Oklahoma, 
a brother too well known to need an in- 
troduction in these notes. We have at 
Chickasha some of the largest and most 
able givers in the Indian Territory. This 
congregation, I am told, will soon have 
completed a parsonage; this will be a 
great convenience both to the church 
and pastor. I wish we had parsonages 
with all of our churches, for in our new 
towns one of the most extravagant items 
of expense is the rent. .. more 
is one of the good churches. We I to 
give my opinion of it I would say this 
ig the best town and church in the, terri- 
tory, but I guess I had best not say any- 
thing about it, but oth the town and the 
church are good. We have for our pas- 
tor In this congregation Bro. J. C. Read, 
who came to the territory from Kentucky 
last November, and seems to have things 
well in hand. He is a good man and 
well liked. .. . Next we come to 
Wynnewood. Here again we have a 
house, not so good as they need for 
their work, but will have to do with 


“it for the time. The congregation at 


this place has had a struggle that comes 
to but few. At one time it seemed they 
would be swallowed up by what in this 
country we call the “anti-element”; but 
at last the light came, the clouds lifted, 
and we see the dawn of a brighter day. 
oa At Purcell we have a congrega- 
tion, but like most of our churches, has 
done but little active work for some 
time. We now have a Bro. Chambers of 
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Texas, who comes to us well recom- 
mended as being a good man and skillful 
leader, taking charge of the work at 
Purcell. The notes from the In- 
dian Territory have not been coming 
regularly. This has been due not to any 
indifference on our part, but the fact of 
the bad health of the corresponding sec- 
retary. The burden of correspondence 
has fallen upon his assistant, which was 
all she could do without furnishing his 
notes. In the future we will do better. 
G. T. Black, Cor. Sec. 





NEBRASKA SECRETARY'S REPORT. 

G. J. Chapman reports additions at 
York every Lord’s day for six weeks last 
past. Number not given. Bro. Chapman 
was reelected corresponding secretary 
of District No. 6. Out of a district appor- 
tionment of $21.30 he collected $19.34. No. 
6 is the only district that has paid more 
than the apportionment of the churches 
for state work. Edw. Clutter is 
working in the interest of Cotner Univer- 
sity this summer. He baptized a lady at 
Blue Springs on the 18th. J. E. Wilson 
of Wilber will visit Wymore soon. E. J. 
Sias and F. McVey are in a rousing meet- 
ing at Exeter. They had to leave the 
church and go to the opera house -for 
room. . « District No. 6 held a very 
interesting convention at Exeter and No. 
5 the same week at Belvidere. Both dis- 
tricts are asking for some changes in 
missionary districts. This is needed in 
all the western part of the state. Bro. 
D. G. Wagner of Chester is the new cor- 
responding secretary of No. 5. Work was 
planned for the early fall or late summer. 
No. 4 will be in session at Magnet, be 
ginning June 26th. The secre- 
tary assisted at the dedication at Overton 
on the 14th. Attended both conventions 
of Nos. 6 and 6. Presented state work at 
Broken Bow on the 2ist. Will attend 
Iowa state convention and be at Magnet 


on the 28th. June 30th will close 
the missionary year 1902-3, and another 
will be opened July ist. It has been a 
good year. There has been much work 
done, and yet there was more to be done. 
The cry for work to be done has not 
abated. Apparently the demand will 
never be satisfied. But in the meantime 
we are doing the Lord’s will. Send up an 
offering for state work. We have paid 
our bills throughout the year. We want 
to go up to the convention with a report 
that says no debt hangs over us. The 
pastor of the church at Beatrice says 
that if other churches will join them, 
that congregation will assist in bringing 
up the deficit that now seems pending. 
This church has already given the most 
of any church in the state. This double 
giving will not be necessary if the 
churches that have done nothing or only 
a portion of apportionments will come to 
the front and do their duty. It is a sad 
situation when congregations will allow 
other and often weaker churches to do a 
work that they should do. . .. Now 
for the state convention. Let us keep 
talking about it. The date is Aug. 4-9. 
The place is Bethany camp grounds. The 
railroad fare will be as follows: For all 
places within 200 miles of Lincoln, one 
fare plus 50 cents. Where this extra 50 
cents would make it one and one-third 
fare. that will be the rate. That is from 
all points 50 miles and less from Lincoln 
the fare will be one and one-third for the 
round trip. No certificate required. On 
sale Aug. 4-12 and good to return till the 
14th. Transfer to the grounds from Lin- 
coln will cost 15 cents each way. Bag- 
gage at reasonable rates. Tents and cots 
at the usual price for the week. The pro- 
gram is going to be fine. The grove is in 
excellent condition, and the outlook is 
for good weather. The Minis- 
terial Institute begins July ‘20th at Cot- 
ner. W. J. Lhamon and W. P, Aylsworth 
are the principal Kkécturers. Preachers 
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and others interested in Bible study will 
find this a most profitable place to be. 
Tuition is $2 per week. Board will be 15 
cents per meal at the Dormitory. Room 
rent will be as reasonable as one could 
ask. W. A. Baldwin, Lincoln, Neb. 





“It is a fact very little known, and 
even when known, little appreciated, 
that the evangelical bodies of the United 
States trace most of their church organ- 
izations to home missions. Four-fifths 
of the Congregational churches are of 
home missionary origin. Nine-tenths of 
tne Presbyterian churches owe their or 
igin to home missionary effort, while the 
Baptist, Methodist and Episcopal church- 
es range from five-sixths to nine-tenths. 
When we consider the fact that by far 
the large majority of our churches have 
been assisted to permanency by home 
missions, we are led to wonder at the 
hesitancy with which our brethren come 
to the help of the general board when it 
appeals in the name of the needy ones 
all over our land. Indeed, it is home 
missions that has made us the people 
that we are; for without the guaranty of 
a permanent central treasury men could 
not have been pushed into the untried 
places, and into the distant frontier, 
without such a heavy burden of sacrifice 
as would have entailed destructive losses 
and ultimate ruin, instead of success.”— 
From “Leavening the Nation.” 





KENTUCKY LETTER. 

Mark Collis of the Broadway church, 
Lexington, is assisting W. M. Baker in a 
meeting with the church at Glasgow.— 
W. Kent Pendleton is in a meeting with 
“honor forces” at Owingsville...Carey 
E. Morgan, recently of Richmond, Va., 
entered upon his work with the Paris 
church on June ist, under the most fav- 
orable circumstances. We predict for 
the Paris church continued growth under 
his wise ministry. We are glad to wel- 
come Bro. Morgan to “Old Kaintuck.”... 
Philip F. King, recently of Henderson, 
has succeeded F. M. Tinder at Carlisle, 
and is already at work in his new field... 
F. M. Tinder is recovering from his re 
cent injuries sustained during a disas- 
trous fire at Carlisle last month, and 
will soon be able to begin work. 
This, we know, will be good news to his 
many friends in the brotherhood. ..Presi- 
dent J. W. McGarvey of Lexington will 
supply the pulpit of the Broadway church, 
Louisville, every Sunday morning during 
the months of July and August... 
A very enthusiastic College of the Bible 
Rally was held in the Broadway church, 
Louisville, on the evening of June 14th, at 
which over $1,000 was subscribed for the 
endowment fund of the McGarvey Chair 
of Sacred History...Geo. A. Miller, re- 
cently assisted Geo. W. Mills in a meet- 
ing at Hustonville, which closed with 
eleven additions to the church...J. Mur- 
ray Taylor, cf Madison, Ind., is in the 
midst of a good meeting with H. C. 
Runyan at Latonia, near Cincinnati... 
“Beauty in God’s Word” is the title of 
a very helpful little book of 188 pages just 
issued by the Westminster Press, Phila- 
delphia, from the gifted pen of Dr. G. B. 
F. Hallock, D. D. It contains twenty-five 
chapters on favorite and familiar texts. 
It is a deeply spiritual little volume, and 


* is calculated to do a great deal of good. 


It can be used to great advantage in the 
prayer-meeting, and in the “quiet hour.” 
We heartily recommend it to Christian 
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workers...Edgar D. Jones, of Exchange, 
recently closed a very helpful meeting 
with the Bellevue church, which resulted 
in eightiadditions. W. F. Smith is the 
regular preacher...A. B. Wade, formerly 
of Ashtabula, O., and R. B. Neal, of Gray- 
son, have. just purchased The Mountain- 
eer, a six-column weekly, published in 
Morehead, and devoted to the work of 
mountain schools and missions. They 
make an exceptionally “strong team” and 
we predict for them a successful voyage 
upem the editorial sea—Geo. W. Kemper. 
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COMMENCEMENT WEEK AT EUREKA 
COLLEGE. 

Our vocabulary of superlative terms is 
usually exhausted in the accounts we 
read of college commencements. To 
avoid the use of such terms is to have the 
appearance of lacking enthusiasm. The 
writer feels that he does not overdraw 
the matter when he says that this com- 
mencement at Eureka College has 
eclipsed all others. The number of visi- 
tors from [linois and from other states 
and the number of graduates and old 
students at the various reunions certainly 
exceed those of other years. 

On Sunday, June 14, the baccalaureate 
address was given by Prof. B. J. Radford. 
President Hieronymous, who was to have 
given this address, was confined to his 
room. He recovered sufficiently to be 
out on graduation day for the first time 
in a week. In the evening, June 14, Sun- 
day, a most impressive ordination service 
was held, in which five of the class of 
‘03 were solemnly set apart to the minis- 
try of the gospel. O. L. Smith, B. Y. 
Wray, W. H. Kindred, R. H. Newton and 
H. A. Cotterell. Prof. Jones delivered a 
short address on “The Class and Its Im- 
port.” Pastor Alva W. Taylor spoke on 
“The Pulpit of Today,” Prof. Hootman 
on “The Church as a Co-laborer with the 
Minister,” O. L. Smith on “The Minis- 
terial Outlook,” Prof. Radford gave the 
charge. 

On Monday evening the literary socie- 
ties held their annual contest. There was 
a good audience and the program was 
excellent. The annual field day was ob- 
served on Tuesday afternoon. The 
School of Music gave its annual concert 
on Tuesday evening. There were six 
graduates in music. Wednesday was re 
union day par excellence. The societies 
had their reunions in the forenoon. 
Many of the old members had returned. 
Class day was observed in the afternoon, 
when the seniors presented to the college 
a concrete walk which they had put down 
on the campus the week before. This 
was a very superior piece of workman- 
ship. On Wednesday evening the alum- 
ni gathered from al) parts of the country, 
and held their supper and reunion. W. 
F. Richardson led in the toasts. He was 
at his best. Following him came W. F. 
Shaw, Alva W. Taylor and R. D. McCoy. 
At 8 p. m. Dr. W. E. Garrison of St. Louis 
gave the alumni address on “The College 
and the Masses.” It was a masterpiece 
in thought and presentation. It was en- 
joyed by the large audience present. The 
address should reach every reader among 


us. 

Thusday was graduation day. It was a 
perfect day. The Bradley symphony or- 
chestra of Peoria furnished the music for 
the day. The great audience was led in 
invocation by Rev. N. S. Haynes of Lin- 


coln, Neb. W. F. Richardson of Kansas 
City, Mo., gave the graduation address on 
“The Universal Art.” The speaker 
showed himself to be a man and a thinker 
of the first magnitude. In the evening 
the president's reception was held. This 
was a brilliant social event and closed the 
college year. 

The next session of the college opens 
September 15. 





Six Great Books. See last page. 





BETHANY COLLEGE. 

Bethany College has just closed one 
of the best sessions in her long and 
honorable history. A year ago our board 
of trustees unanimously voted that an 
effort be made during the summer to 
increase the enrollment of the college 
to two hundred. This effort was entirely 
successful and the enrollment for the 
present session reached the unprecedent- 
edly high mark of 221. This does not 
count the summer school students, which 
would make a total enrollment of stu- 
dents for the year 360. The highest at- 
tendance in the history of the college 
was in 1891 and 1892, when the enroll- 
ment for the year reached 176. Our 
buildings and grounds are believed to be 
in better condition than for many years. 
During the past year more than $60,000 
was secured for our endowment fund. 
We now have one hundred thousand 
dollars of productive endowment and 


eighteen thousand dollars that belongs . 


to the college from a bequest which does 
not bring any revenue for the present. 
We have about $15,000 subscribed to- 
ward a third block of $50,000, and we are 
making heroic efforts to complete this 
block within the next year. Our funds 
are invested permanently through the 
Mercantile Trust Company of Pittsburg, 
Pa. Only the interest can be used for 
current expenses. The principle is not 
liable for any obligations that may be 
contracted. 

So great is the attendance and so re- 
assuring is the outlook for another year 
that the board of trustees is taking steps 
to provide for the students expected 
next session. Commencement hall is 
being transformed into a boys’ dormitory 
of 40 rooms. This will make one of the 
completest dormitories to be found any- 
where. The rooms will be large and 
airy. There will be baths on each floor. 
The building throughout will be lighted 
by electricity and every convenience and 
comfort to be found anywhere will be 
provided for the students. Prof. W. D. 
Turner and wife will reside in this hall 
and will have personal supervision over 
the young men. One floor will be given 
up to boys in the preparatory depart- 
ment. A large study room will be main- 
tained and these boys will be under the 
direct supervision of Prof. Turner. We 
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believe that this plan will provide such 
care for boys as is not offered in many 
of our educational institutions. We shall 
give special attention to the preparatory 
department and parents who have boys 
to prepare for college will find the ar- 
permens at Bethany very satisfactory. 
a9 company has been organized, stock 
subscribed and a system of water works 
and electric lights for the college and 
village of Bethany is now being installed. 
This will be in operation by midsummer. 
The long-desired and long-expected rail- 
road to Bethany is now in sight. Several 
hundred men are at work upon the road 
grading, preparatory to laying a track. 
Two and a half miles of this road will 
be ready for operation by the first of 
September. The outlook for Bethany 
College grows brighter constantly. Never 
in years have there been so many in- 
quiries from prospective students as at 
present. We confidently expect next 
year’s enrollment to far exceed that of 
the past session—T. E. Cramblet. 





PROVISIONAL PROGRAM PIEDMONT 
ASSEMBLY. 
Aug. 3-13. 

August 3, 8 p. m.—Sermon, H. C. Gar- 
rison; the Spiritual Life Day; Prayer 
Meeting; Bible Study on Holy Spirit, G. 
P. Coler; Hindrances to Spiritual Growth, 
J. Hopwood; Helps to Spiritual Growth, 
F. D. Power; “Holiness,” sermon, Peter 


, Ainslie; How to Promote Holiness in 
-Our Churches, Z. P. Richardson; sermon, 


H. C. Garrison. 

August 5th—District business;  ser- 
mon, R. Lin Cave; sermon, H. C. Garri- 
son. 

August 6th—C. E Day; Prayer Meet- 
ing; Bible Study, G. P. Coler; sermon, 
H. C. Garrison. 

August 7—Sunday-school Day; Prayer 
Meeting; Report of Superintendent; Dis- 
cussion of general condition of our S. 8S. 
work in district; The Model S. S. Teach- 
er, G. P. Coler; Symposium of ten-minute 
talks of S. S. work; sermon, H. C. Gar- 
rison. 

August 8th—Temperance Day; Prayer 
Meeting; The Curse of Intemperance, L. 
A. Cutler; Bible Study on Intemperance, 
G. P. Coler; Some Remedies Proposed, 
F. D. Power; Prohibition, J. Hopwood; 
Anti-Saloon League, West; sermon, H. C. 
Garrison. 

August 9th—Sunday; Communion Ser- 
vice; sermon, F. W. Troy, H. C. Garris- 
on; Endeavor Meeting; sermon, H. C. 
Garrison. 

August 10th—Missionary Day; Prayer 
Meeting; Piedmont District as a Mission 
Field, W. J. Hall; Virginia Missions, H. 
C. Combs; American Missions (secre 
tary); Foreign Missions (secretary); 
Missions and the Leadership of the Holy 
Spirit, B. A. Abbott. 

August 11th—C. W. B. M. Day; Prayer 
Meeting; serman, H. C. Garrison. 

August 12th—Church Questions and 
Work; Prayer Meeting; the Prayer Meet- 
ing of the District Churches; sermon on 
Prayer, E. B. Bagby; address, The Lord’s 
Supper, L. A. Cutler; address, Church 
Officers, Z. P. Richardson; address, 
Church Discipline, R. V. Omer; What 
Shall We Do With the Old Preacher? B 
A. Abbott; sermon, H. C. Garrison. 

August 13—Disciples of Christ (Day); 
Prayer Meeting; History of the Disciples, 
R. V. Omer; Work Among the Disciples, 
F. W. Troy; The Doctrinal Position of 
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the Disciples, E. B. Bagby; Some Dan- 
gers to Be Guarded Against, C. P. Wil- 
liamson; How Best to Fulfill Our Mis- 
sion, B. A. Abbott; sermon, H. C. Garris- 
on. 
Leaders of song, Kendall & Thompson. 
Entertainment will cost about one dol- 
lar per day. For accommodations, etc., 
write C. M. Houston, Rochelle, Va. C. & 
O. railway has given a rate of 11-3 fare 
for round trip. The ticket must be 
stamped by C. H. Walker on Assembly 
grounds. 
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Dr. Joseph B. Clark says in his recent 
book, “Leavening the Nations”: “Figures 
are eloquent. They palpitate with life. 
In the year 1800 the United States had 
one evangelical communicant in 14.50 
of the population; in 1850 that ratio had 
gone to 6.57; in 1870 to one in 5.78; in 
1880 to one in 5; in 1890 to one in 4.53, 
and in 1900 to one in 4.25. In other 
words, evangelical church membership 
increased three and a half times faster 
than the population in less than 100 
years. Between 1800 and 1890 the popu- 
lation is increased 11.8 fold. In the same 
period evangelical communicants  in- 
creased 38 fold. From 1850 to 1890, the 
population increased 170 per cent, while 
evangelical communicants increased 291 
per cent. To these figures Dr. Dorches- 
ter, their indefatigable compiler, adds 
this comment: ‘This exhibit of religious 
progress can be paralleled in the history 
of Christ’s kingdom in no other land or 
‘ge.’ Was it only 130 year, ago that 
Voltaire and Geneva had said: ‘Before 
the beginning of the nineteenth century 
Christianity will have disappeared from 
the earth?’ Was it less than 100 years 
ago that American infidels were prophe- 
sying that the church would not survive 
two generations in this country? But 
‘the church is an anvil that has worn 
out many a hammer.’ In defiance of 
these dismal auguries, between 1800 and 
1850 the average yearly increase to evan- 
gelical communicants was 63,302; be- 
tween 1850 to 1870, twenty years, 157,- 
170; between 1870 and 1880, ten years, 


339,258; between 1880 and 1890, ten 
years, 375,765, and for four years, 
between 1890 and 1894, 348,582. 


The prospect is for a larger increase 
than ever for the last ten years of the 
century. It is no unseemly boast, but 
an obvious truth, that by far the larger 
part of this remarkable growth is due 
to the direct agency of American home 
missions, since in its own carefully 
planted gardens most of that growth has 
taken place.” 





Six Great Books. See last page. 





Many of the Christian Century read- 
ers are planning to attend the twenty- 
first convention at Denver July 9-12 of 
the Society of Christian Endeavor. The 


committee reports that all things are 
now ready. All the Denver dailies will 
make a special rate of ten cents for five 
issues. 
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GOVERNMENT LANDS 
TO BE IRRIGATED. 





IN THE FAMOUS SALT RIVER VALLEY, Arizona, near Phonix, the 
capital, there is, now belonging to the government,a large tract of beautiful rich 
desert land, needing water only to make it of great value. The Verde Water and 
Power Company has been organized for the purpose of creating power and 
irrigating this land. The enterprise has been planned and is being financed in 
the interest of the land owners, rather than for the usual purpose of earning 


large dividends for the share holders. 


ELECTRIC POWER. The water 
will be stored in & mountain reservoir, 
which expert engineers pronounce one 
of the largest and finest natural reser- 
yoir sites in the country. Over §50,000 
has been spent in perfecting the sur- 
veys and engineering for the enter- 
pr se. Before the water is arene over 


¢ land for irrigation, it will be used 
to owes electric wer. The com- 
ny w 


coven 12,000 horse power, 
or allof which there is a present de- 
mand at high prices. 


THE LANDS. The wonderful fer- 
tility and crop capacity of these lands 
has n demonstra by cultivation 
under adozen canals in the immediate 
vicinity. The soil is very deep and 
rich, crop of wheat and a crop of 
corn are frequently harvested in one 
wer from the same piece of ground. 

ith a full water supply, four or five 
heavy crops of alfalfa hay can be cut 
from April until November; in addi- 
tion, the flelds can be grazed through 
the winter season. No grain is fed to 
beef cattle or milch cows. Southern 
California is only 200 miles distant. All 
the fine fruits of that section are raised 
here, 

WATER-RIGHTS. We are noW 
selling the a for these lands, 
which will enable the purchaser to ob- 
tain title to the land and guarantee 
adequate water for its cultivation. 


This beautiful country will develop rapidly, 





No money is to be paid until the water- 
rights are subsori forin full, The 
su ribers will then deposit 26 cents 
racre with a leading New York Trust 
sompany, to be held in trust until the 
Company's bonds have been sold, If 
the bonds are not sold in full by Janu- 
ary 1, 1904, the water-right subscribers 
will be entitied to the return of their 
Gopost, Only 2% cents per acre is to be 
paid on the water-rights until the 
works shall have been completed read 
for the service of water. he land wi 
be secu direct from the government 
at $1.25 per acre, Itis not now subjectto 
parchess, bat, wader the law, will be 
hrown open by the time it is needed 
to carry out our plans. An average 
year's crop from the cultivation of the 
soil will pay the total cost of both wa- 
ter-right and land. It is thecommen 
opinion of those who have seen this 
land that it will have an intrinsic 
value of $100 per acre as soon as irri- 
gated,and that within a few years, it 
will sell for that price, 

CLIMATE, A more healthfulclim- 
atecan not be found. The airisverydry 
and pure. The winter climate is con- 
ceded to be one of the finest in the 
world, The summers are warm, but 
the summer season is the healthiest 
= of the year. The record shows the 

eath rateamong children to be lower 
in the Salt River Valley than in any 
other part of the United States, 


Towns, churches, schools, 


electric railways—a highly Christian community, will arise rapidly when the 
water is ready for service; thus the usual discomforts of settling a new country 
will be largely avoided. New places will soon be surrounded with plenty of fruit 
and shade, and all the comforts of older eastern homes, 

We shall gladly send free, statements from numerous Arizona farmers and 
testimonials of reliable Christian people from half a dozen States, who have 
made a trip to Arizona to study this enterprise; also maps and other printed 


matter describing our plans, 


Please address, mentioning this paper, 


JOHN G. HUDSON, 


WATER-RIGHT AGENT, 


® 43 PICKERING BUILDING. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





Opportunities of the Home. 

The home is the true unit of our social 
life; the difficulties and avoidances of 
home duties are danger signals in our 
national and especially in our city life. 
The President struck a needed note of 
warning in what he said about race sui- 
cide. We have heard enough of the 
home as a means of display, of fashion- 
able leadership, of selfish ease. The no- 
bler thought of it is that the home is 
an opportunity for high service te the 
neighborhood, the social order and to 
Christ. 

Hospitality tends to grow more difficult 
for those of moderate means and more 
formal with the rich. It becomes in- 
creasingly necessary, therefore, to select 
our guests upon the highest principles of 
social and of Christian service. We 
must hold together friends and kindred. 
We must make happy hours for boys and 
girls. A Christian home must also minis- 
ter by its hospitality to the friends of 
Christ. 

There is no service to state or church 
like that which parents render. Those 
who have brought up children well are 
the greatest public benefactors. The 
central opportunity of the homes which 
God has blessed with children comes in 


connection with that gift. Here, too, 
the gift is not to be considered selfishly. 
Parents must remember that their chil- 
dren are given to them in trust for Chris- 
tian and for social uses. This larger 
thought of child training helps to clear 
up many difficulties and to ward off many 
temptations which threaten the purely 
selfish or narrow-minded parent, to the 
great harm of the child, the loss of the 
parents and injury to state and church, 

True Christian homes are the best 
preachers, The spirit of Christ in the 
family relation cannot be hidden from 
the world. The hospitalities of such a 
home will be testimonies. The boys and 
girls, in their whole attitude toward good 
and evil, will be witnesses for Christ, 
even though they may as yet have made 
no confession of him. Such a light can 
not be hidden. A community of such 
homes would be so much like heaven 
that it would bring the spirit of heaven 
into all neighborly relations. We may 
thank God that the opportunity which 
such homes afford is one which God has 
given to many of us and that its best 
use depends on neither wealth nor learn- 
ing, but on simple faith and cheerful 
courage, patient work and loving hope 
for men.—The Christian World. 
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prayer; 
Lead me, yea, lead me deeper into life— 
This suffering, human life wherein Thou 


Here where the strife is fiercest; where 
he sun 
Beats down upon the highway thronged 
with men, 
And in the raging mart. Oh! deeper lead 
My soul Into the living world of souls 
Where Thou dost move. 
But lead me, Man Divine, 


known 
Eternal God, that rules the summer flow- 


er 
And all the worlds that people starry 
space! —Richard Watson Gilder. 





The last issue of the Pacific Christian 
has a dignified article from Dean Hiram 
Van Kirk setting forth his position on a 
number of questions involved in the 
present Berkley Seminary controversy. 





Henry Matley of Lodi, Calif., has given 
to the American Christian Missionary so- 
clety $500.00 on the Annuity Plan, on 
which the Society agrees to give him 6 
per cent interest during his lifetime, and 
then the gift becomes a part of the Per- 
manent Home Memorial Fund. The 
Home Society has received ten such an- 
nuities within the last two months. For 
information concerning the Annuity 
Plan write to Benjamin L. Smith., cor- 
responding secretary, Y. M. C. A. Build- 
ing, Cincinnati, Ohio, for Annuity Leaf- 
let, which he will be glad to send free 
of charge. 





Six months, 60 cents. 





NOTES FROM THE INDIAN TERRI- 
TORY. 

Our last notes left us at Purcell, the 
last congregation on the Santa Fe road 
to the north. Across the river from 
Purcell is Lexingtonw®O. T. This congre 
gation is out of our territory; but the 
peculiar conditions seem to us made it 
our duty to look after this work. There 
has been a congregation at this place for 
years, but has always had more or less 
dissension, and of late years become 
more intense, and that about questions 
that ought not to trouble the church. 
Now in view of it was decided to 
see what could be done. The first of 
April it was arranged to hold a meeting 
here. The C. P. church was secured 
and the meeting began. It resulted in 
the organization of an active church, not 
only on the apostolic foundation, but 
with the apostolic spirit as well, and now 
all seems to be harmonious. They will 


A FREE KIDNEY REMEDY. 


Dr. D. A. Semeten. Cond... cave 4 
some 









have a new house of worship. We have 
at Lexington some of as good people as 
can be found anywhere; one by one we 
are bringing into line our churches in 
the l.T. Weare hoping and praying for 
the time to come when we will know 


“no more of this spirit of strife and con- 


tention, for nothing stands so much in 
the way of progress of our church as the 
unholy bickerings among ourselves. 

In the country lying between the Santa 
Fe and Frisco, we have a great many 
good people, but most of them are what 
we call “anties,” oppose all our efforts 
to extend the truth in any co-operative 
way, and this adds greatly to the burden 
of building up the work in the Territory. 

Bro. Walker preaches at Madill. 

Bro. H. O. Breeder of Arkanses has 
recently gone to Ada. We come to Hold- 
enville, a good town, a good church 
house, and many good people. This the 
home of our brother, M. T. McConnell. 
He is one of our Indian Territory bank- 
ers that ought to be preaching; but 
making himself very useful in the estab- 
lishment of the church at this place. 
This is one of the congregations of the 
Territory now looking for a pastor. On 
this line of road we have eight churches, 
but only two houses of worship—the one 
at Ada and Holdenville. Beside the 
towns named above, we have churches et 
Weleetka, Okmulgee, Mounds and Sapul- 
pa. At the first we have a man, Bro. 
Teener, preaching for the congregation 
all his time. He is a good man and the 
kind we need in our I. T. churches. He 
is not afraid to soil his hands if it is 
necessary to make the work go on. He 
is a success now. The churches at the 
other three places are at this time with- 
out pastors; but we hope soon to have 
them supplied, and when they are will 
have some good work. In the church ai 
Weleeka we have the Blackman family, 
late of Marysville, Mo. They are bank- 
ers. At Okmulgee we have a brother 
Smith, one of the prominent bankers of 
the Territory. We also have at this place 
Bro. W. W. Wood, from Warrensburg, 
Mo. At Mounds we have many good peo- 
ple. The same is true of Sapulpa; but 
we will have more to say of these 
churches when we have pastors located, 
which we hope to have soon. Will be 
gin our next notes with this church. 





Of Little Faith. 


O troubled heart of mine! we must 
anxious be, 
And learn our Father's love to trust 
Implicitly. 
For why should we with doubt and fear 
Sit gloomily in shadows here, 
And question whether God is near? 


We should not doubt our Father's love, 
Nor doubt His care; 

He showers blessings from above 
Pree as the air; 

And yet we put His gifts aside, 

And fear that evil may betide; 

Our sorrows may with us abide. 


O let us love Him more, my soul! 
Love and adore! 
And on Him all our burdens roll 
For evermore. 
Let us look up into His face, 
And there His loving kindness trace, 
His saving and His keeping grace. 
—Anna M. Hicks. 





The Pacific Christian showes its appre- 
ciation of a good thing by printing Tue 
CHronicter’s Desk of June 11 in full. 
It is strong meat. If you have over- 
looked it you have missed something. 


‘ 


Six Great Books. See last page. 





Minneapolis 
and St. Paul. 





New line from Chicago via 
Rockford, Freeport, Dubu- 
que, Waterloo and Albert 
Fine service and fast 
“Limited” night train, with 
Stateroom and Open-section 
Sleeping Car, Buffet-Library 
Car and Free Reclining 
Chair Car through without 
change. Dining Car Service. 


A. H. HANSON, G. P.A., Chicago. 


Six months, 50 cents. 











4 Trainsa Day 


via the 


MONCA® FOUTE 


and C. H. @ D. Ry. 


Only 8 Hours 
CHICAGO 


CINCINNATI 


BY DAY, Parlor and Dining Cars. 


BY NIGHT, Palace Sleeping and 
Compartment Cars. 


FRANK 3. REED, 
Gen. Pass. Agt. 
200 Custom House Piace, CHICAGO. 














LOW RATES TO BOSTON 





Via the Wabash. 


The Wabash will sell excursion tickets 
from Chicago to Boston and return, June 
25, 26 and 27, at $19 for the round trip; 
from July 1 to 5, inclusive, at $21 for 
the round trip. Tickets will also be 
sold via New York at $24 for the round 
trip. Some of the advantages offered 
by the Wabash are a free ride on the 
Hudson river from Albany to New York; 
a salt water trip from New York to Bos- 
ton via the Fall River Line. Write for 
a copy of illustrated folder, telling all 
about the trip. 

F. A. Palmer, A. G. P. A., 311 Mar- 
quette building, Chicago. 





Drake University Alumni and old 
students who are now residing in Chi- 
cago will picnic at Jackson Park Satur- 
day evening, July 4th. Meet at Iowa 
building at 5 p. m. 
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Big Four 


ROUTE 


FROM Lafayette 
Indianapolis 
CHICAGO | iene 
TO Florida 





And All Points South and Southeast 


THE SCENIC LINE 
IN CONNECTION WITH 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 
Hot Springs, Va., Washington, D. C. and 
New York. 


The only line from Chicago connecting in 
Central Union Depot, Cincinnati, with the Q 
&C.,0.&0.,L. & N., and B.& 0. Rys. Ticket 
Office, 238 Clark Street. 


C. J. TUCKER, G. N. A., 238 Clark SL, Chicage. 





Six Great Books. See last page. 





CHICAGO & 
ALTON 


RAILWAY 


“THE ONLY WAY” 


PEOPLE YOU MEET Pictures of an Amer- 
ican Prince, an old 
IN THE DINING CAR maid, a drummer, a 
pretty girl, a farmer, and other types, are con- 
tained in a booklet, which will be sent for a 
two-cent stamp. Address Geo. J. Chariton, 
Gen. Pass. Agt., C. & A. Railway, Chicago, Ill, 
who also has on hand a few Fencing Girl calen- 
dars at 25 cents each. 
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THE WEALTH OF HEALTH. 

Under the above caption David Paul- 
son, M. D., gives some excellent sug- 
gestions in the Union Signal, from which 
we take the following: We should en- 
thusiastically co-operate with the Master 
Mechanic in developing the human ma- 
chine—the masterpiece of all created 
works—to mental, moral and physical 
perfection. We see a great procession 
marching towards premature graves. One- 
half the infants die before they are five 
years old, and a large number of those 
who live soon drift into a life of miser- 
able invalidism. Insanity is increasing 
three times faster than is our popula- 
tion. The insane in this country alone 
would form a procession 123 miles long. 
Consumption, comparatively rare a gen- 
eration ago, now weeds out one-third of 
our adult population; while pneumonia 
is responsible for almost as many more 
deaths. Typhoid fever, which is an en- 
tirely preventable disease, carries away 
50,000 of our people each year. The ma- 
jority of the 27000,000 cases of illness 
in the country each year is a legitimate 
harvest resulting from colossal ignor- 
ance, carelessness, and indifference to 
natural law. If it were possible for some 
one to go out and raise several persons 
from the graves, the very next day it 
would be heralded in two continents; but 
is it not a grander thing to save a thou- 
sand people from having premature fun- 
erals? Nothing is easier than to do that 
very thing. A health officer in Buffalo 
instituted sanitary reforms which les- 
sened the death rate of that city 2,400 a 
year. That was surely a greater work 
than would have been the raising of an 
equal number from the dead. 

If there were a business investment in 
sight which would be certain to realize 
10 per cent, what a rush there would 
be to take advantage of it! Yet the 
average individual can readily lengthen 
his life at least ten years and add twen- 
ty-five, fifty, and, in many cases, even 100 
per cent to his physical capacity and en- 
durance. Notwithstanding this fact, most 
people are content to drift along, day 
after day, in their present enfeebled con- 
dition, soon to drop into untimely graves. 
There is a far larger number of honest 
people who are dying from wilful de 
privation of pure air than there are crim- 
inals who are forcibly deprived of it by 
being hanged for their primes. 

We must not be content with merely 
looking and feeung well to-day; we must 
take into consideration how we shall look 
and feel ten years hence, unless we 
change our present wrong physical 
habits. 

It is important to accept the divine 
truth that the body is a temple wherein 
God dwells. We teach our children not 
to mar costly pictures and rare furniture; 
how much more important is it that they 
should recognize the abundant evidences 
of God’s miracle-working power in the 
human body, so that they shall be in- 
spired to properly care for it, and ‘shall 
endeavor to glorify God in body and 
spirit. 


During the recent visit of Benjamin L. 
Smith, corresponding secretary of the 
American Christian Missionary Society 
to Texas, S. R. Ezzell and Mary C. Ez- 
zell, his wife gave to the Home Society 
$4,400; being a part of a gift of $5,000 
to be on the Annuity Plan, and at the 
death of the donors to be converted into 
a Named Memorial Fund. 


Going 
to 
New York? 


There is just one 
route that will prove 
thoroughly satisfac- 
tory—the 


agkawanna 


Railroad 


This is the road 
that runs through 
the most beautiful 
scenery and its ser- 
vice is just what you 
are looking for — 
diners, observation 
cars, Pullmans, high- 
back seat coaches 
and all very good. 


Tickets and information 


103 Adams Street 
CHICAGO 
GEORGE A. CULLEN. G. W. P. A. 


P. 8.—Our double-track 
roadbed is said to be the 
smoothest in America 


Six Great Books. See last page. 


Io Adam's Fell 
We Sioned ail. 











} a A Life to Mend 
This Book Anend. 


The Cat dorh play 
And after fay. 


A Dog will bite 
A Thief at night. 


Ap Eagles t 
Is ont af ton 





The Michigan Central has issued a 
quaint souvenir of the Boston N. B. A. 
convention, containing interesting ac 
counts of Boston from Morary’s Diction- 
ary, 1694; Morse’s Gazetteer, etc., and {l- 
lustrated with fac-simile cuts from the 
New England Primer, Goodrich’s History 
of the United States, Snow’s Boston, etc. 
They send it for a red stamp. 
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A GREAT BOOK OFFER 





American Statesmen and Orators 


Past and Present, with Biographical Sketches and Their Famous Orations 


Alexander K. McClure, L.L. D., Editor. 


Author of “Lincoln and Men of War Times,” “Our Presidents and How We 


Adams, Charles Francis 
dams, John 


ton, { 
Beveridge, Albert G 
Blaine, James G 


Make Them,” etc. 


Cleveland, Grover 
Clinton, DeWitt 


Cockran, William Bourke 


Cox, Samuel S. 
Crittenden, John J 


Curtis, George William 


Depew, Chauncey M. 


Everett, Edward 
Fillmore, Millard 
Franklin, Benjamin 
Garteld. J A 
Garrison, Wi 
Grady, Heary W. 
Grant, Ulysses S. 
Greeley, Horace 


Hale, Edward Everett 


Hamilton, Alexander 
Hancock, John 
Hanna, Marcus A 


: Lloyd 


Byron Andrews, M. A., Associate Editor 


Of the National Tribune, Washington, D. C., Autho 


rof “The Eastern Question,” 


Life of Logan,"’ “One of the People” (McKinley), etc. 


Henry, Patrick 
Hoar. George F. 
Holland, Josiah G. 
Holmes, Oliver W. 
Houston, Samuel 
Ingalls, John J. 
Jackson, Andrew 
Jefferson, Thomas 
Kriott, James Proctor 
Lee, Henry 
Lincoln. Abraham 
ee, Henry C. 


McKinley, William 
Monroe, James 
Moody, Dwight L. 
Otis, James 
Parkhurst. 
Phelps, E , 
Phillips, Wendell 
Porter, Horace 
Potter, Henry C. 
Quincy, Josiah 
Randolph, John 


Charles H 
dward J 


Including the Following Orators and Their Most Famous Orations in Full: 


Washington George 
Watterson, Henry 


Red Jacket, 
eed, Thomas B. Webster, Daniel 
Roosevelt, Andrew D. 

Schurz, Carl Wirt. William 
Sherman. John And many others. 


Harrison, Benjamin Logap, John A. 
Hay, John Lowell, James Russell 
Hayes, Retherford B. Madison, James 


Calhoun, John C. 
Channing. Hayne, Robert Y. Marshall, John 


, Wm. Ellery Bvarts, William M. 


LIST OF PORTRAITS: 


Benjamin Harrison, 
James A. Garfield, 
James G. Blaine, 
Henry Watterson, 
William J. Bryan, 
Grover Cleveland, 
And ali the Presidents of the United States. 


Six Volumes, 13mo Cloth, Gilt, Mlustrated, Boxed, List Price, $9.00 


Size of Volume, 5x 7% inches. 2,300 pages, Small Pica Type. 


Thomas B. 
Theodore 
George 


Col. A. K. McClure, 
Washington. 
Patrick Menry, 
J. C. Cathoun, 
Abraham Lincoin 
Bdward Everett, 


Reed, 
Roosevelt, 
PF. Hear, 
Joseph H. Choate, 
Horace Greeley, 


This splendid work on oratory and statesmanship has been made in six handsome 12mo. volumes, printed from new, large type-set plates, on fine laid book paper. 
and bound in the best book Hnen garnet cloth and lettered and embossed in gold. Two-color title pages, and half-tone illustrations embellish the volumes. The gen- 
eral style is in k with bindi wsually found in a well-selected library. It is a set of books especially adapted to the students of the present generation, both old 
and young, and there is no collection of li e that the intelligent young student could study with greater profit. As an educational work it has been pronounced 
one of the most valuable publications that can be obtained at moderate cost. Following out our idea of providing our readers with opportunities of securing many of 


the best standard books at moderate cost. we now offer to our 
TEN TRIAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


readers a proposition which is certain!to enlist the keenest 

interest with book lovers in all parts of the country. We have 

determined to furnish this popular collection of books as a THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY CO., 758 Dearborn St., Chicago. ; 
Send the Christian Century for Six Months to the following New Subscrib- 

ers, who have paid me 50 cents each, in accordance with your Special Offer - 














premium for old and new subscriptions to The Christian 
Century, making the terms soeasy thatial! who will may have 
them notwithstanding the fact that the publisher's price for 
identically the same set of books is 99.00. With every set 
there is included twenty-five Sepia prints, portraits of Tux 
Passiperts of tue Usrrep States and their autographs. 
Instructions are given how to frame these pictures at home 
by the passe-partout process. These prints are half-tones from 
the finest collection of steel plates in existence. These portraits 
are seperate and are additional to the many illustrations to be 
found in the Set. 


YOURS FOR A LITTLE 
WORK, 


Although the regular price of Tue Curistian 
Century is $1.50 a year, any one sending us Ten 
New Trial Subscriptions for Six Months at 50 cents 
each, will receive this valuable set of books FREE 
OF COST. Tell your friends of the merits of Tue 
Curistian Century and they will gladly help you, 
especially as they get double the worth of their money 
in subscribing for the paper. If you go at it enthusi- 
astically you can easily secure ten trial subscriptions 
in one day's work. Those preferring to do so may 
send us One Renewal and Five New Subscribers at 
One Dollar each and receive the Six Books Free. 





ADDRESS. 











/ enclose $5.00 in payment for the ten trial subscriptions named above. 
Please send me, with all charges prepaid, the six great books described above, 
according to your special prize offer. 

Name of Agent 


MOO ncrriinstdeicie 
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